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ss. + 
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students, but a whole community as well. 
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BEN W. JONES discusses “The Physical 
Development of the Junior College Stu- 
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nity is entitled to a program which will 
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CHARLES M. RODECKER in “Building 
Better Junior College Public Relations.” 


= + * 
“Most parents expect us to do more 


than hurl books and courses at the heads 
of their sons and daughters,’’ MABEL A. 


BUCKNER exclaims in “A Teacher’s Dual 
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cle in the Journal describes it. 


* * * 
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of experiments made at Stephens College. 


* * * 


The report on Kansas public junior col- 
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LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON, Chancellor 
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a happy ending, there is a tender saga 
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Further reports on junior colleges in 
various states will be given in succeeding 
issues of the Journal. 
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The Junior College in American Education 
LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


Lawrence A. Kimpton, Chancellor of the University of Chicago, is a 
well-known figure in leading educational circles. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT of junior col- 
leges throughout America during 
the past several decades has been 
a great recruitment of educational 
strength. No other element of 
American education is more dem- 
ocratic, more economical, less 
badgered by false and snobbish 
sentimentalities. None has grown 
so rapidly. 

It has been the custom to refer 
to the junior colleges as a “‘move- 


ment.” Now we may say that they 
are an accomplished fact. 
We give them our best wishes. 
In spite of good will there is an 
awkwardness for the university 
administrator who addresses him- 


self to the junior colleges. He is, 
of course, interested in them. As 
an educator he wishes to help them 
and to be helped by them. But he 
is aware that they must not tamely 
accept his own presuppositions. 
Strong institutions find their 
strength within themselves. As 
the Scotch used to say, they dree 
their ain weird. He hopes not to 
be ignored altogether, but to be 
listened to with caution. 

There is, of course, common 
ground. The first two years of 


work in most universities corre- 
sponds, at least chronologically, to 
the years of the junior colleges. 
There is in the universities an ac- 
cumulation of experience in the 
conduct of these first two years 
which should be of value. Often 
the wisdom to be derived from this 
experience may be of a negative 
kind. It may constitute, in part, a 
series of warnings to the junior 
college of what not to do. 

The first two years of university 
work have not everywhere been 
years of great accomplishment. 
They have seldom been permitted 
to accumulate mature faculties, for 
seniority belongs to teachers of 
seniors, not of freshmen. They 
have seldom been allowed to de- 
velop sound curricula, for a curri- 
culum is usually defined in terms 
of majors and the preparation for 
majors. They have seldom given 
students the values of disciplined 
intelligence, for all true values are 
assumed to lie beyond them, beyond 
the servile period of “preparation.” 

Wherever universities have 
escaped these ills, it has been by 
virtue of the determined, stubborn 
action of the junior faculty. And 
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always the escape is precarious. 
Recapture always threatens. Ona 
university campus the junior fac- 
ulty must labor constantly to justi- 
fy their conceptions in relation to 
those of a number of redoubtable 
specialities. Their situation is not 
remarkable for relaxation. On the 
contrary, it is disturbingly pro- 
ductive of conflicts, and of ideas. 
The junior colleges are much 
less precariously placed. They 
make decisions at the risk only of 
a remoter challenge. Their budg- 
ets cannot melt away into graduate 
seminars. Their successful teach- 
ers cannot be promoted out of ex- 
istence. Their students are not 
distracted by the persuasive silence 
of research laboratory and cubicle. 


With these advantages the jun- 


ior colleges may devote themselves 
to the decisive years of student life. 
And it is clearly wrong to conde- 
scend to their work as “elemen- 


tary.” The highest accomplish- 
ment of which formal education 
is capable is well within their 
reach. This is the accomplishment 
of asking the right questions, of 
asking them correctly, and of 
knowing when they are answered. 


But there is another influence 
of which the junior colleges should 
be wary. The junior college is a 
community college. Its association 
with the characteristic interests of 
its community is intimate. It may, 
therefore, fall into a captivity even 
more confining than that of the 
universities. On the other hand, 
it may bring into focus the best of 
community interests and make 
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good use of them. Here too, there 
is a continual and profitable strug- 
gle. Here is the area in which the 
junior colleges can make their dis- 
tinctive contribution to American 
education: They can maintain high 
standards of intellectual accuracy 
in the local contexts of American 
life. 


The junior colleges bridge an 
unfortunate gulf. Independent of 
high school and university alike, 
they are yet able to understand 
both. They can improve the con- 
tinuity of student growth through 
high school and college. They can 
make important contributions to 
the professional wisdom of both 
faculties. They are of all educa- 
tional agencies the ones best 
placed to develop sound principles 
of liberal education. 


Now that the junior colleges 
have confirmed their place in the 
national scene, I hope that they 
will accept the responsibilities of 
their special opportunity. I hope 
that they will eliminate the ham- 
pering discriminations which have 
grown up between secondary and 
collegiate faculties, and take the 
lead in developing superior aca- 
demic programs. 


The United States has a new 
position among nations. Whatever 
happens to the world during the 
next several decades will be large- 
ly of our doing. And as the prob- 
lems of this position become clear 
to us, our current inability to pro- 
vide the men needed to solve them 
becomes even more apparent. The 
demand for men of superior wis- 
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dom has never been so great as it 
now is. The supply has never 
seemed so small. Learned men we 
have. Most certainly we must keep 
them. But the applications of 
learning, the intelligent adapta- 
tions which make learning useful 
in human affairs, these have some- 
how escaped us. I believe that the 


fault lies chiefly in that part of our 
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educational program to which the 
junior colleges address themselves. 
And I believe that the fault will 
be corrected. 

We must work together. Only 
mutual inattentiveness and com- 
placency can bring failure, while, 
conversely, mutual understanding 
and endeavor will lead the way to 
success. 





The Physical Development of the 
Junior College Student 


BEN W. 


JONES 


President of Northeast Mississippi Junior College in Booneville, Missis- 
sippi, Ben W. Jones was formerly Associate Professor of Education and 


Assistant Director of Extension at the University of Mississippi. 


He has 


published an article on “Costs of Buildings and Equipment of Junior Colleges 
in the United States” in the Research Bulletin of AAJC. 


Since the junior college student 
falls within the age classification 
of middle or late adolescence, he 
can be classified as an adolescent. 
The term adolescent and junior 
college student will be used synony- 
mously for purposes of this report. 
Age 

According to numerous sources, 
it is highly possible that the jun- 
ior college student will be between 
sixteen and twenty years of age. 
Few will be somewhat younger 
and some will be older. It is prob- 
ably safe to place the age of the 
majority of college freshmen some- 
place between seventeen and nine- 
teen. 

Generally, the period of adoles- 
cence covers the stage of develop- 
ment from the age of twelve to 
twenty-five. It is usually divided 
into three phases. The first phase 
extends from twelve or thirteen to 
fourteen or fifteen and is called 
early adolescence; the second phase 
from fifteen or sixteen to seventeen 
or eighteen is middle adolescence; 
and the third phase from eighteen 
or nineteen to twenty-four or 
twenty-five is late adolescence. It 
is easily seen, therefore, that the 
junior college student is very like- 


ly to fall on the dividing line be- 

tween middle and late adolescence 

or is already in late adolescence. 
Bodily Growth 

In many respects, the junior 
college student has attained phy- 
sical maturity. There is still in 
progress part of the rapid growth 
of the individual including skeletal, 
muscular systems, internal or- 
gans, and most important the 
chemical changes in the glandular 
system. It is not the primary 
concern of the teacher or psycholo- 
gist as to just what these changes 
are, but rather what they do—how 
they affect the personalities and 
capacities of these adolescents. 
This is largely due to the interde- 
pendence of personality and capac- 
ity upon the mind and the emo- 
tions. The actual process of 
growth itself has great effect upon 
the emotional, intellectual, social, 
and economic maturity of the per- 
son concerned. 

Since it is impossible to isolate 
these changes exactly into one 
period of time during the stage 
under consideration, it is more or 
less necessary to treat the entire 
scope of these physical changes 
over the entire adolescent period. 
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The first set of these important 
physiological changes is that of the 
skeletal and muscular structure. 
Both girls and boys grow very 
rapidly during the adolescent stage 
and in some cases have gained as 
much as six inches and twenty-five 
pounds in a single year!! It is 
interesting to note that this rapid 
period of growth comes first in 
girls, usually between the ages of 
1014 to 14% and continues at a 
slower pace to the age of 18. Since 
our society finds it “funny” to see 
a couple with the woman as the 
taller of the two, this fact is par- 
ticularly disconcerting to those 
who have just become interested in 
the opposite sex and who find that 
generally the girls are the taller 
in the early stages of puberty. For- 
tunately, this particular stage is 
usually passed by the time the ad- 
olescent is of junior college age. 

The rapid growth of this period 
causes the adolescent to realize 
that there is more of him to deal 
with than he is used to. He is said 
to be in “that awkward stage” and 
is usually the recipient of a great 
variety of nicknames, depending on 
just how he develops in relation 
to his companions. Quite often 
these nicknames are attached for 
some peculiarity of physical 
growth. If the person cannot con- 
sider the nickname in the proper 
light, some emotional problem may 
result. 

Bone changes are being made 
because of more and more ossifica- 

1Luella Cole, The Psychology of Adoles- 


cence. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., p. 20. 
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tion. During the entire growth 
period, the female has a greater 
proportion of bone ossification; 
but if actual bone area is con- 
sidered, it will be found to be 
about the same, and finally at 
maturity both sexes have devel- 
oped equally as to density and hard- 
ness, with the bones of the males 
being generally larger. 


Muscular’ strength increases 
greatly during adolescence. While 
girls’ muscles are heavier and 
longer than in childhood, they do 
not generally show the marked in- 
crease in strength that is so typi- 
cal in boys at this time. Part of 
this difference in strength arises 
from the more strenuous exercises 
that boys indulge in, plus their 
longer arms and larger hands and 
the greater leverage given them by 
the increase in the size of their 
shoulders. While boys generally 
have more strength than girls at 
the beginning of puberty, the rate 
of gain is approximately the same 
for a short time. At the age of 14 
the strength increase of boys takes 
a sharp rise and continues to do 
so for several years. Girls, while 
continuing to show an increase in 
physical strength, usually lose their 
ability somewhat in athletic prow- 
ess. Boys, in contrast, continue to 
increase in their ability. 


Needless to say, these skeletal 
and muscular changes are clearer 
indications of the adolescent pe- 
riod. In boys it is shown by the 
cutting of the second molars, the 
broadening of the shoulders, the 
enlarging of the hands, feet, and 
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features. In the girl it is shown 
by similar changes plus a widen- 
ing of the hips and an enlargement 
of the breasts. ? 

As has already been seen, the 
body does not grow uniformly. The 
head has done a major part of its 
growth before birth, and the rest 
of the body grows slowly during 
the period of childhood. The legs 
and arms grow a great deal in the 
adolescent period, and the trunk of 
the body reaches its final growth 
during this time. The face grows 


a little more rapidly in the early 
adolescent years, causing emotion- 
al distress to the person concerned 
because of the disproportionate 
growth. 


Physiological Growth 
In addition to the body changes 


that have been discussed, there 
are other very important things 
concerning physical growth. The 
circulatory system undergoes 
changes in size and tension. These 
changes are reflected in the blood 
pressure and pulse rate. While 
the blood pressure rises continu- 
ously until it reaches 115-120 for 
boys and 105-110 for girls, sex 
differences after puberty show that 
the average blood pressure for 
girls is less during this stage.® 
While the blood pressure rises, the 
pulse rate drops somewhat, but the 
pulse rate of girls stays above that 
of boys. 

The respiratory system changes 
at this time with an enlargement 


2Cole, op. cit., p. 39. 


*=N. W. Shock, “Physiological Changes in 
Adolescence,” 48rd Yearbook, N.S.S.E., Part 
I, 1944, pp. 56-79. 
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of the lungs which keeps pace with 
the growth of the chest. This 
growth can be measured in terms 
of lung capacity. Boys have a 
greater vital capacity than girls 
throughout this time, and there is 
a marked increase between the 
ages of 10 and 14. The girls con- 
tinually fall behind until the vital 
capacity of boys far exceeds that 
of the girls. During this period 
the lungs are up to handling almost 
any burden placed upon them al- 
though they have not quite reached 
adult size. 


The digestive system takes on 
considerable growth during adoles- 
cence. The stomach increases in 
capacity and grows larger. A ter- 
rific appetite develops. At this 
age youngsters can be depended 
upon to eat almost anything. The 
junior college student will, proba- 
bly for the first time, spend more of 
his time away from the guiding 
hand of his mother. On his own, 
he will have to develop good eating 
habits—which Luella Cole doubts 
he ever will develop.4 


Little is known concerning the 
precise changes which take place 
in the nervous system during ad- 
olescence. Such information would 
be very valuable as it would shed 
light on many adolescent problems. 
It is known, however, that this sys- 
tem is almost complete at birth 
and develops very little during ado- 
lescence. The growth that takes 
place is confined more or less to 
the further development of the fib- 
ers in both length and thickness 


‘Cole, op. cit., p. 48. 
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and to further contacts among 
them. It is believed that the com- 
plexity of the brain is increased 
during this time and that the in- 
creased ability to think and the 
consequent joy of mental activities 
that are characteristic of the ad- 
olescent are a result of this devel- 
opment.® 

The development of the duct 
glands in the adolescent are of 
little importance, as they have 
small effect on him other than the 
considerations that must be given 
to the increased activity in the 
amount of perspiration and the re- 
sulting strong body odor. These 
glands are at times supersensitive 
to both temperature and emotion, 
causing the adolescent much dis- 
tress and embarrassment. 


The important glandular consid- 
eration at this time is that of the 
ductless or endocrine glands, as 
they have great effect on the emo- 
tional life and the physical con- 


dition of the individual. These 
glands are the pituitary, the thy- 
roid, the parathyroids, the supra- 
renals, the pineal, the thymus, the 
ovaries and testes, and the en- 
docrine tissues of the pancreas. 


Of the glands that make major 
changes in the adolescent period 
one of the most important is the 
pituitary. This gland controls 
growth and as such controls the 
growth of other glands, especially 
the sex glands and secondary sex 
characteristics. The suprarenals 
control two secretions, one of which 
affects the development of mascu- 


5Cole, op. cit., p. 48. 
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line secondary sex characteristics 
and the other (adrenalin) acts as 
a whip on the body nerve centers. 
The thyroid regulates the metab- 
olism rate in the body; it also 
regulates the heartbeat, digestion 
and the stimulation of the nervous 
system. The parathyroids control 
such things as the absorption of 
calcium which affects the develop- 
ment of bone, nerves, and clotting 
of blood. 


There is no doubt that of all the 
glands that become active during 
the adolescent period, none are 
more important to the adolescent 
than the development of the sex 
glands. The primary reason for 
this is not the ability to produce 
offspring but the added emotional 
capacities and effects that are real- 
ized. Maturation takes place for 
girls in the beginning of menstrua- 
tion and although this varies from 
girl to girl, it generally occurs 
around twelve or thirteen years. 
For boys it is a little more difficult 
to determine the exact age, but the 
consensus of psychologists is that 
it is around fourteen to fifteen. The 
attainment of sexual maturity is 
not only important, but is some- 
times embarrassing. Sometimes 
sexual growth occurs so rapidly 
that both boys and girls fear that 
these new developments are not 
properly hidden by their clothing. 

Secondary sex characteristics 
are also noticed. For the boy it 
may be either the excess or lack of 
pubic hair, the need for shaving, 
and vocal change. Girls experi- 
ence a widening of the hips, growth 
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of breasts, appearance of pubic 
hair and a somewhat lowering of 
the voice. All of these changes 
have emotional effects for the per- 
son concerned, and the resulting 
reactions will be varied according 
to the standards set by their peers, 
the community and parents. 


Contributions of the 
Junior College 


Many junior colleges have re- 
quired courses in health and hy- 
giene. The junior college could make 
a major contribution by offering 
a first class course in this subject. 
First, the course should be taught 
by someone who not only knows 
the field but also knows the young 
people well enough to present the 
course in an interesting and ap- 
It is not a course 


pealing manner. 
to be taught by the “coach” dur- 


ing inclement weather. In con- 
sidering the content of the course 
it should be realized that the class 
should include the symptoms, 
causes, and seriousness of the de- 
fects that make up a major portion 
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of the physical shortcomings which 
bother this group. Diet should be 
discussed as well as regularity of 
body functions. The average ad- 
olescent may know a lot of these 
matters but does not apply them 
correctly to himself. 

The last very important and 
somewhat controversial considera- 
tion is that of sex education. Many 
colleges have offered courses deal- 
ing with marriage and the family, 
and the majority of these classes 
have met with great success. Many 
youths have attained what sex 
knowledge they have from their 
age mates, not their parents or any 
other legitimate source. The col- 
lege should not only afford an ac- 
curate picture of the sex story, but 
also build up a healthy attitude 
toward sex matters. Information 
of this nature should aid greatly in 
helping the adolescents to avoid 
strain from both physical and emo- 
tional causes and help them plan 
their activities in order that they 
might live healthy, happy, normal 
lives. 





Organization of the Humanities 
A Record of Experiments Made at Stephens College 
LOUISE DUDLEY 


Co-author of The Humanities with Austin Faricy, Louise Dudley, who is a 
teacher of Humanities at Stephens College, explains herewith the trials and 
successes of the Humanities course at Stephens. 


In the twenty odd years that the 
course in Humanities has been 
taught at Stephens College the un- 
derlying principles have remained 
the same. It has been consistently 
maintained that: (1) The Humani- 
ties is a general introduction to all 
the fine arts. (2) Its aim is intelli- 
gent understanding and apprecia- 
tion, not knowledge of history or 
philosophy. (3) The method is 
analytic; students should be taught 
to learn how to approach any work 
of art and to form a judgment 
based on tenable values. (4) The 


study of arts should be integrated 


so far as possible. The students 
should recognize that the same 
laws and principles hold for all the 
arts. Therefore one teacher should 
teach the same group of students 
throughout the year. It is almost 
impossible to achieve any real in- 
tegration if the course is divided 
into sections on literature, music, 
and art, each section being taught 
by a different person, even though 
that person be a specialist in the 
field. 

Although these basic assump- 
tions have not varied, many experi- 
ments in the organization of the 
class have been tried. These ex- 
periments are presented here in 
the hope that they may be useful 
to others who are struggling with 


the problem of how best to organ- 
ize a class in Humanities. 
I. Five Hour Year Course 

The first class in Humanities at 
Stephens was designed primarily 
for high school students. Like 
most high school classes it met five 
times a week, and the students 
were supposed to do one hour of 
study for each hour in class. The 
few college students enrolled re- 
ceived three hours credit a semes- 
ter. This schedule was good in 
many ways because of the large 
amount of class time. The assign- 
ments of necessity were short, and 
there was time each day to check 
on and evaluate the work that had 
been done for that day’s assign- 
ment and to explain future assign- 
ments. There was also time for 
original work and for class proj- 
ects. In one class the group learned 
folk songs of various countries in 
the original languages and tried 
to figure out the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the French, Italian, 
Irish, and Scotch songs. They wrote 
poems and set them to music; they 
transposed songs just for the fun 
of transposing. They also copied 
designs from primitive peoples and 
made new designs of their own. 
Each hour in the class was an ad- 
venture into the unknown with its 
individual fears and triumphs. But 
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this class was discontinued for two 
reasons. The superficial reason 
was that the class became prepon- 
derantly a college class, and there- 
fore had to fit into the accepted 
college set-up, in meeting three 
times a week for three hours credit. 
The essential difficulty of the plan, 
however, lay in the short time al- 
lowed for study and hence the ne- 
cessity for short assignments. 


At that time the material was 
organized on a different basis from 
the one used today. The work of 
the year was divided into four 
sections devoted to literature, mu- 
sic, and the visual arts with a con- 
cluding section which was sup- 
posed to be used to assemble the 
principles of the various arts. At 
first the sections were taught in the 
order named above, on the principle 
that the student knew something of 
literature and would proceed from 
the known to the unknown. But it 
was soon discovered that the order 
should be reversed. The students 
fresh from their high school classes 
thought they knew literature; it 
was old stuff, and music was too 
often burnt-over ground. But 
very few of them had any knowl- 
edge of the visual arts before they 
entered the class. They found it 
inspiring and energizing; and the 
impetus of the art work carried 
over to make easy a fresh ap- 
proach to music and literature. 


This lesson in the comparative 
impact of the various arts re- 
mained, and today the visual arts 
are used in introducing any new 
principle. This order has another 
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advantage also in that the visual 


arts are seen at once, and any prin- 


ciple can be made more quickly 
than in the time arts. 


II. The General Lecture 


The general lecture with quiz 
sections was the second method 
of organization used in the Human- 
ities classes. It might even be 
called the parent of the present 
scheme since the course in Humani- 
ties developed from a course in 
Survey of English Literature, 
where this plan had been used. 
And when the Humanities became 
a three hour college course, the plan 
was carried over. All sections met 
together for a general lecture once 
a week, and for the two remaining 
class periods each section met with 
its individual teacher. The lec- 
ture was designed to supplement 
the examples and the principles 
which were taught in the regular 
sections. 


This plan had many advantages. 
One of the greatest was that the 
students of each teacher had the 
opportunity to meet other teach- 
ers of the course, and to hear them 
on the subjects in which they felt 
themselves most competent. In 
a staff of six or seven there was 
rarely a principle or an area in 
which some member did not have 
a special knowledge and enthusi- 
asm. Another great advantage 
was that this plan made possible 
the “extra” event with no difficulty 
of scheduling. Some of these ‘“‘ex- 
tra” events were supplied by mem- 
bers of other departments and 
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some by visiting professors and 
artists: the music teacher playing 
a Beethoven sonata, a group of 
language teachers illustrating tone 
color by reading selections in their 
several languages, an artist show- 
ing how etchings are made and 
printed, and one of the drama staff 
demonstrating the effects of stage 
lighting. Most of these lectures and 
demonstrations by their nature 
could not be repeated in the in- 
dividual sections. 


But even these advantages were 
in time negated by certain disad- 
vantages. The chief problems 
were those inherent in the scheme 
of a general lecture. It was difficult 
for the individual teacher to inte- 
grate the lecture with his regular 
class work even if the same assign- 


ments were given all sections. And 
if the teachers did not give the 
same assignments, these difficul- 
ties were increased greatly. In 
either case the matter resolved it- 
self into a question of which was 


more important. If the lecture 
was more important than the class 
discussion, the teacher became an 
apprentice to drive home the points 
of the lecture. If on the other 
hand the teacher was more im- 
portant and if he put originality 
and initiative into his teaching, he 
found it difficult to make good 
use of the lectures. Somewhat 
reluctantly, after a period of years 
the general lecture was given up, 
and the total responsibility for the 
course was placed squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual teacher 
where it remains today. 
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III. Second-Semester Classes 


The two plans outlined above 
and the present three hour plan are 
the major experiments which have 
been made in organization. Within 
the present plan, however, some 
minor experiments have been un- 
dertaken. Two of them are at- 
tempts to meet schedule difficulties ; 
the remaining two are concerned 
with class discussion. 


a. The Beginning Second Se- 
mester Class. 

The five - hour - one - semester 
course and the beginning second 
semester class were attempts to 
meet schedule difficulties. There 
were always a number of students 
who wanted to enter the course at 
the beginning of the second semes- 
ter. The good and effective, not 
to say obvious, way of dealing with 
the problem would be to have a 
class beginning the second semes- 
ter. The beginning students who 
started together could take the sec- 
ond half of the course the follow- 
ing year. In practice, however, it 
has never been satisfactory, though 
it was tried a number of years with 
different teachers. 

The trouble was with attitudes. 
In the fall there were many sec- 
tions of Humanities and all the 
students were learning about it. 
The students with one teacher were 
comparing notes with those of an- 
other teacher, and there was a 
great sense of adventure. At the 
middle of the year those who 
wanted the class had heard what 
was being done, and they wanted 
to jump right in where their 
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friends were. The beginning class 
therefore was constantly rowing 
against the stream. As a result 
the plan of allowing students to 
enter one of the regular classes at 
midyear was tried and adopted. 
At first the students felt lost and 
they needed to be reassured that 
they would not be held responsible 
on examination for every detail the 
other students had learned. But 
they absorbed from the other mem- 
bers of the class the attitudes and 
reactions the teacher had been try- 
ing to build up through the first 
semester, and by and large it has 
been found to be the best solution 
to the problem for the students 
who for some reason wish to enter 
the class at midyear. 


There are however two points 
involved here that might not hold 
in another school. One is the num- 
ber of entering students. At 
Stephens there are never more than 
three or four new students to a 
section, and they can be easily ab- 
sorbed by the group that has been 
there all semester. If the number 
of entering students were com- 
parable to the number of continu- 
ing students, the beginning class 
should be used. Second, Stephens 
has a closely knit student popula- 
tion. What is being done in one 
part of the campus or in one class 
is widely known. In a larger 
school or one where there was not 
such a close relationship between 
the students, a beginning class 
could start without any invidious 
comparisons with the other sec- 
tions. 
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b. Five - Hour - One - Semester 
Course. 


The five - hour - one - semester 
course was designed for seniors. 
The experiment was tried to see if 
those students could be given the 
entire course in the one semester, 
with the class meeting five times a 
week and with the two hours prep- 
aration for each class. This class 
was entirely successful so far as the 
knowledge of the course was con- 
cerned. The work was so concen- 
trated that the students learned 
very well all the facts and theories 
of the course. In fact, they were 
in general better than the students 
of the year course. 

However, the teacher counted the 
effort a failure, and she recom- 
mended that the scheme be aban- 
doned. Her reason was the lack 
of growth in the individual’s ap- 
preciation. It takes time for one 
to absorb new experiences. Modern 
painting and classical music, for 
example, are two areas with which 
many students have had relatively 
little experience before they enter 
the class, and to which they are of- 
ten frankly antagonistic at the 
start. In the course of a year’s 
work they have time to change 
their attitudes. In one semester, 
however, the time is too short; 
they learn the words, but their 
tastes are not changed. 


IV. Laboratory Courses 


The next two experiments rec- 
ognize that often the best work is 
accomplished during the class hour. 
A poem is read, music is played, 
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or a painting is studied, and the 
experience is shared by every mem- 
ber of the group. And such ex- 
periences often have a reality and 
a vividness that is missed by the 
student studying alone. 


a. The Two-Hour Session. 

This session met three times a 
week like the other sections, but 
was in class for two hours each 
time, with one hour of prepared 
study. In this way extra time was 
gained in class for discussion, and 
more particularly for class partici- 
pation in the longer forms of art. 
A symphony for instance could be 
played in its entirety; and there 
was time for the reading of an 
entire short story, with discussion; 
a play could be read on two days 
or even on one. 

This scheme was adopted at mid- 
year with a section which had been 
going since the first of the year. 
It was tried again the following 
year and was then discontinued. 

The essential difficulty of the 
plan was that it required too long 
a period of intense concentration. 
In the usual laboratory course in 
science or in art for example, the 
student has certain experiments to 
perform, and he does them at his 
own pace. He works individually 
or with one other person. There 
is no strain. But when the entire 
class is concentrating on one sub- 
ject, the two hour stretch is too 
long. Various ways were tried to 
have the advantages without the 
disadvantages of this method by 
giving a recess of ten minutes dur- 
ing the time, or by giving different 
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kinds of assignments, but to no 
avail. 

b. One-Hour Credit — No Prep- 
aration. 

In this section the students, 
limited to seniors, met three times 
a week for study and discussion 
with no preparation; they received 
one hour credit. The idea was 
similar to that of the laboratory 
course. The greatest good of the 
course came from the class partic- 
ipation and discussion. The idea 
seemed good and the class was 
small and was composed of serious, 
good students. However, it was 
a complete failure. There was lit- 
tle carry-over from one class to 
the next, and what should have 
been a lively discussion was all 
too often a dreary attempt at re- 
suscitation. The experiment was 
declared ended after one long se- 
mester. 

However, this still seems a good 
scheme and one which could easily 
be made worth while for both stu- 
dents and teacher. This class 
should be planned predominantly 
as a lecture series. The point of 
view and much of the content of 
the course could be made interest- 
ing and revealing in a series of 
lectures with or without nominal 
credit. The plan would fit perfect- 
ly into an extension program or 
into the large lecture class of the 
average college. 


V. The Present Plan 
As stated earlier the class is or- 
ganized at present as a three hour 
year course. The student is ex- 
pected to spend two hours in prep- 
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aration for each hour in class. 
All the teachers use the same text, 
The Humanities by Dudley and 
Faricy, but otherwise they are 
free. Each teacher chooses his own 
materials, he teaches it as he 
wishes, and he prepares the tests 
and examination he wishes at the 
end. He is the supreme arbiter. 
This organization has been held 
for a number of years and seems 
to be the best. It means in prac- 
tice the greatest variety both in 
the materials chosen and in the 
order in which they are studied. 
At any given time there may be no 
two teachers who are studying the 
same subject or the same examples 
to illustrate it. It may be for 
instance that several instructors 
want their students to know some- 
thing of Greek tragedy. One will 
turn instinctively to Agamemnon, 
one to Antigone, and one to Oedi- 
pus Rex. And a fourth may not 
teach Greek tragedy at all. This 
arrangement has a great advan- 
tage in the possibility of stagger- 
ing the use of material. One teach- 
er is teaching Othello while another 
is playing the Wagner records. 
Then when the first teacher gets 
ready to teach Wagner, the second 
is finished. 

Of course, if each teacher gives 
his own assignments and chooses 
his own illustrations, there can be 
no general examination. In fact, 
the ideas of examinations have 
roughly been limited to two types 
of knowledge. 

1. Vocabulary. This is purely 
routine material, but it is impor- 


tant in the study of art that the 
student understand common tech- 
nical terms such as symphony, etch- 
ing, or blank verse. Some teachers 
include the names of artists and 
their works in this list; others do 
not. 

2. Ability to see or apply. This 
type of ability may be tested on 
many different levels, as for in- 
stance the ability to recognize an 
etching, a trumpet, or a sonnet or 
it may be the ability to recognize 
the style of Michelangelo. 


In general, the best examination 
seems to be that which most nearly 
approaches a life situation. A 
person, intelligent or otherwise, 
trained or untrained, goes to a play 
or a movie, he hears a piece of mu- 
sic, he sees a picture, or reads a 
story. The best test of his appre- 
ciation of that work is what he 
finds in it, how he evaluates it. 


The obvious difficulty with this 
type of test is one of careful and 
exact evaluation. Each paper is 
individual as each person is in- 
dividual. The Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education 
is doing excellent work on a test 
which will be more easily graded 
according to a clear standard, while 
at the same time it will allow a 
free response. 

Each person on the staff is free 
to organize his course as he wishes; 
this does not mean, however, that 
he works in a vacuum. He is in 
constant close touch with all the 
other members of the department. 
Every fortnight a staff meeting is 
held to discuss books and materials 
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to be used, and to exchange ideas. 
Every quiz and every bit of dittoed 
material used by any one member 
of the staff is automatically given 
to every other. Moreover, certain 
projects and practices are held in 
common. Several times during the 
year an assembly is held for all the 
Humanities students. This is usual- 
ly in the nature of a demonstration 
of some material not easily pre- 
sented in the classroom. For ex- 
ample, the students are shown all 
the instruments of the orchestra 
that they may hear and see each 
separate instrument. Or the as- 
sembly may be called for one of 
the events described earlier as “ex- 
tra,” a talk by a visiting lecturer, 
for instance. These assemblies do 
not come regularly; hence they do 
not become routine. Moreover, 
each instructor is free to decide 
for himself whether or not he 
wants to make the lecture an as- 
signment for his students. 


Best of all, however, is the free 
give and take between members of 
the department. In an area so 
large as the Humanities, the best 
in knowledge is still ignorance; 
thus, the teachers are constantly 
on the alert for new and better ex- 
amples, and new and better ways 
of teaching them. ‘“‘Was that the 
Poulenc Mass you were playing 
this morning? What were you il- 
lustrating? How did it work?’ 
“How did you get along with the 
assignment on translations of the 
Bible?” Because of such popular 
demand a small collection of mate- 
rials that have proved useful is be- 
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ing created—a record illustrating 
vocal timbre, a demonstration of 
the elements of music, a record 
showing how a single tune can be 
played in various rhythms; tests 
on music and painting and so on. 


Not only is there cooperation be- 
tween the members of the depart- 
ment, but there is great coopera- 
tion between the members of the 
Humanities department and other 
members of the faculty. Reference 
has already been made to the fact 
that the director of the symphony 
presents a program illustrating the 
instruments of the orchestra. Oth- 
er members of the music depart- 
ment give special concerts, as for 
example a recital to illustrate pro- 
gram music, or special forms such 
as the sonata, the fugue, etc. Mem- 
bers of the drama or literature 
department may lecture, members 
of the art department give demon- 
strations for the students, and of 
course students are urged and 
sometimes required to attend the 
regular plays and concerts of the 
school, and to visit the exhibits in 
the art gallery. Moreover, the 
Humanities department helps the 
other departments in their work. 
One member of the staff writes the 
program notes for the orchestra 
concerts. Another gives a weekly 
radio program in which he high- 
lights and gives excerpts from 
music and lectures recently heard 
on the campus. All of the staff 
assist in the weekly lectures given 
in the art center. In short, though 
each teacher has entire responsi- 
bility for his class, he calls on the 
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entire staff and most of the college 
for help. 


VI. Conclusion 

In any class in Humanities the 
exact organization must perforce 
fit into the schedule of the college, 
whether it meet three, four, or five 
times a week and for the amount 
of credit usually allowed in that 
school. It is hoped that this ac- 
count of the Stephens experiments 
will benefit others. 
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The one essential of any success- 
ful plan is that the teacher feel 
creative in his handling of the 
material, that he should be a per- 
son who has enthusiasm for art 
and that he be free to communicate 
that enthusiasm to his students. 
There is no one best way to teach 
the Humanities, but there is no 
bad way so long as the student 
learns to know more arts and to 
enjoy them more. 





The General Student and 
Junior College Music 


FREDERICK C. KINTZER 


Frederick C. Kintzer, Director of Music at Centralia Junior College in 
Centralia, Washington, received his Ed.D. degree from Stanford University. 
He also serves as Editor of the Washington Music Educators News. 


One OF the refreshing movements 
in recent American education is 
the growth and development of the 
community college. The trend to- 
ward terminal education matching 
community needs and interests is 
perhaps the most invigorating as- 
pect of community institutions. The 
public coeducational junior college 
is bringing educational materials 
and facilities to masses of people 
who heretofore have been denied 
opportunities for job training, cul- 
tural development, and educational 
programs designed to encourage 
better living. 

Junior college education is doing 
much to promote general educa- 
tion, since by name the community 
school is dedicated to that portion 
of education “concerned with the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed by each individual to be 
effective as a person, a member of 
a family, a worker, and a citizen’’! 
In ever increasing numbers, sub- 
ject-matter field courses are being 
added to day and evening school 
curricula of our American junior 
colleges, and are being adapted to 
fit community life. 

The expansion of music pro- 
grams to match the community 


1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action, Washington: American Council] on 
Education, 1952, p. 20. 


service ideal which is uppermost in 
junior college curriculum planning 
lends optimism to the general edu- 
cation movement, and points to a 
more realistic approach to a major 
objective of many music educators 
—music for all. 

At least three investigations 
have been made since 1930 apprais- 
ing the music curricula of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities.2 Each 
report mentioned that much more 
should be done to promote music 
for the non-major, and that in all 
too many cases, music departments 
were geared for the professional 
musician to such an extent that 
the general student remained neg- 
lected. 

The feeling of the author that 
junior and senior collegiate institu- 


tions should be doing more for the 


general music student led to a cata- 
log survey of junior college music 
curricula. The analysis of ninety- 
one public coeducational junior col- 
lege catalogs made in the spring of 
1952 substantiates the claim that 
certain junior colleges are making 


*The three reports have been published as 
follows: (1) Randall Thompson, College Mu- 
sic, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1935, (2) D. Sterling Wheelwright, “Music in 
Campus Living, “Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, volume XXXII, number 4, 
(December, 1946) pp. 547-559, and (3) Ed- 
mund V. Jeffers, Music for the General College 
Student, New York: Kings Crown Press, 1944. 
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important additions to music pro- 
grams for the general student. 


In initiating the catalog survey, 
a list of 123 public coeducational 
junior colleges, both two and four- 
year institutions, was drawn up. 
The American Council on Educa- 
tion volume, American Junior Col- 
leges, was used as the main source 
of selection. Requests were made 
either to the director of music or 
to the registrar of the college, and 
a number not only sent catalogs, 
but also mentioned certain facts 
concerning their music programs. 
Respondents were asked to check 
each course either as predominately 
vocational or general. The directors 
showed great variation in inter- 
preting vocational and general mu- 
sic courses. Indeed, this variance 


is a part of the same pattern of 
confusion and conflict prevalent in 
the whole area of general educa- 
tion. 


A number of directors indicated 
that in their minds general educa- 
tion overlaps throughout the entire 
curriculum. Typical was the remark 
of one music instructor: “Each one 
of the courses suggested for the 
general student, and to a lesser 
degree the vocational courses, con- 
tribute to the ‘general education.’ ” 
Still another said: “In my opinion, 
most of the music classes could be 
classified in both categories. Obvi- 
ously, the purpose of the ‘general’ 
courses is cultural with various 
ramifications . . .” These reports 
indicate that the educational phi- 
losophy of the instructor and the 
materials and methodology em- 
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ployed in course presentation are 
the determiners of music’s place in 
general education. 


Performing group classes are 
generally listed as being open to 
the non-major. This is especially 
true in those schools operating col- 
lege-community bands, orchestras, 
or choruses. The larger junior 
colleges invariably save one such 
group for professional performing, 
while a host of other organizations 
are available to any student. 


Junior college music instructors 
are not agreed as to the relation of 
applied music courses to general 
education. A few mention that 
such courses are mainly vocational, 
while others indicate that applied 
music is open to all students. It 
seems apparent that the amount of 
vocational or general education in- 
volved is, again, up to the instruc- 
tor. Many teachers of applied music 
are unmindful of statements by ex- 
perts expressing the idea that deep 
and lasting appreciation and under- 
standing of music may be developed 
only in a student who is allowed to 
perform music. 


More is being accomplished for 
the general student in academic 
courses than for others in the music 
curriculum. The appreciation class, 
typically presented through a series 
of recordings together: with pro- 
gram notes, is available at all junior 
colleges which offer any music pro- 
gram. The effectiveness of these 
courses cannot, of course, be 
judged, but it is encouraging to 
note that they are given on many 
campuses. 





THE GENERAL STUDENT AND JC MUSIC 


The college music history class 
is occasionally offered to the gen- 
eral students as well as to the music 
major. More times than not, how- 
ever, this course is designated for 
the vocationally minded student. 
Some junior colleges, such as at 
Wenatchee Junior College, Wenat- 
chee, Washington; San Jose Junior 
College, San Jose, California; Saint 
Petersburg Junior College, Saint 
Petersburg, Florida; and Joliet Jun- 
ior College, Joliet, Illinois, offer 
courses in music integrated with 
other arts. Some offer courses in 
music integrated with the humani- 
ties, such as courses offered at 
Mount San Antonio Junior College, 
Pomona, California ; Placer College, 
Auburn, California; Wright Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Yakima Valley Junior College, 


Yakima, Washington. 


Academic courses, called music 
theory or fundamentals, and usu- 
ally involving the elements and 
materials of music and practice in 
creating, playing, singing, listen- 
ing, and analyzing music, are some- 
times open to the general student. 
It is encouraging to note that six- 
teen of the junior colleges studied 
have such courses. Often the course 
is given in conjunction with so- 
called appreciation or music his- 
tory. Nevertheless, an added 
amount of teaching about the tools 
of music and how they fit together 
to make music is finding its way 
into the curriculum of junior col- 
leges. Some of the schools offering 
music fundamentals to the general 
student are: Tennessee Junior Col- 
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lege, Martin, Tennessee; Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena, California; 
Napa Junior College, Napa, Cali- 
fornia; Clark College, Vancouver, 
Washington; Boise Junior College, 
Boise, Idaho; and Casper Junior 
College, Casper, Wyoming. 

Opportunities in music for the 
non-music major are broadening 
throughout the entire music curric- 
ulum. Music educators are realizing 
the potential of all music for the 
general student. 


A number of unusual courses for 
the benefit of the general student 
were found in other community col- 
leges scattered throughout the na- 
tion. The City College of San 
Francisco, for example, offers two 
courses of note: Survey of Music 
as a Profession and Art, and Con- 
cert Attendance. The first presents 
a survey of employment opportuni- 
ties which is deemed necessary by 
advocates of general education. The 
latter gives credit for regular at- 
tendance at concerts, operas, and 
recitals at the War Memorial Opera 
House through ushering or pur- 
chase of tickets. The course may be 
repeated to a maximum of four 
credits. 


Northern Montana College at 
Havre, Montana is the only college 
listing a course in Music Apprecia- 
tion Methods. This is designed for 
prospective teachers but is open to 
any others who desire to learn the 
fundamental principles and devices 
for teaching music appreciation in 
elementary grades and junior high 
school. Prerequisites include Music 
Appreciation and Public School Mu- 
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sic. Although the methods course 
is considered “vocational” by the 
director, it is of special significance. 
It is no secret that the college 
music appreciation class is, more 
times than not, poorly taught. Un- 
doubtedly, a major reason for this 
situation is the lack of methods 
courses designed to prepare music 
appreciation instructors. Music de- 
partments are slow to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity they have 
through music appreciation courses 
to bring the message of music to 
the masses of people. It would seem 
that this course should be the most 
carefully organized and profession- 
ally taught in the college music 
curriculum, since it offers the very 
best chance to serve the commu- 
nity. 

Phoenix College at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona mentions specifically that the 
course in “Fundamentals of Music” 
is not open to music majors. It is 
a course in the rudimentary ele- 
ments of music, a course equally a 
part of the general course curric- 
ulum and the music appreciation 
class. 


A unique combination may be 
found in the San Diego Junior Col- 
lege catalog, a course in Beginning 
Piano and Recreational Music. This 
introductory course combines the 
fundamentals of music and piano 
playing, giving practical experience 
to the general student who may as 
a result of such a course better him- 
self and his community. 

Amarillo College at Amarillo, 
Texas provides an interesting 
course for the general student. It 
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is called Music for Enjoyment and 
involves music of the peoples of the 
world. It represents a step forward 
for the music appreciation course. 
The course title and accompanying 
description is like that of many re- 
vitalized courses springing up in 
junior colleges over the country. 


The Music Fundamentals course 
at Modesto Junior College, Mo- 
desto, California is “planning to 
meet the interests and needs of 
non-music majors,’ with emphasis 
being placed upon individual needs. 
The catalog goes so far as to state 
that the course is “not accepted in 
fulfillment of music major require- 
ments.” These pertinent statements 
suggest that it is carefully organ- 
ized to meet the needs of non-music 
majors. It also suggests that gen- 
eral courses are gradually expand- 
ing into territory usually forbidden 
to non-vocational students. 


A fitting conclusion to this gen- 
eral discussion of course offerings 
in general music is the unique sys- 
tem of identification used at Contra 
Costa Junior Colleges in Concord 
and Richmond, California. Each 
course name is followed by an ap- 
propriate symbol: “U” for “Univer- 
sity-Transfer,” “G” for “General- 
Education,” and “O” for “Occupa- 
tional-Education” course. This is 
the only such system operating in 
the community colleges as indi- 
cated by the catalog analysis. It 
offers a graphic example of the in- 
roads made by general music into 
all segments of the music curric- 
ulum. In scanning the curriculum 
offering, one finds both music fun- 
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damentals and diatonic harmony 
listed as university-transfer, gen- 
eral-education, and occupational- 
education. Broadening these 
courses which traditionally have 
leaned heavily toward the “U” and 
the “O” categories suggests that 
the instructor is cognizant of indi- 
vidual needs in building music cur- 
ricula. 


The survey of junior college cata- 
logs gives the clear impression that 
three schools, the colleges within 
the Chicago City system, the Pasa- 
dena City system, and Stockton Col- 
lege, have given greatest considera- 
tion to the musical needs of the 
general student. 


Two of the Chicago City Junior 
Colleges have music departments. 
Correspondence was exchanged 
with Esther Goetz Gilliland of the 
Wilson Branch and Erhardt Berg- 
strasser of the Wright Branch. 
Both instructors categorized each 
course in terms of general and voca- 
tional content using the symbols 
“G” and “V.” They indicated by 
markings in catalog margins that 
they believed that all branches of 
the music curriculum have a poten- 
tial for the general student. Both 
classified the performing groups, 
the applied private or class lessons, 
and the academic classes as par- 
tially general, suggesting that the 
instructor’s attitude strongly in- 
fluences the course direction. They 
were in accord in placing perform- 
ing organizations in the general 
category and the academic courses, 
harmony, contrapuntal harmony, 
advanced contrapuntal harmony, 
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and music arranging in the voca- 
tional division. Opinions were di- 
vided concerning the position of 
applied lessons and the courses, 
sight-singing and ear-training and 
advanced sight-singing and ear- 
training, but were again in accord 
concerning the place of fundamen- 
tals of music, history of music, and 
music appreciation. Much of the 
content of these courses at the Chi- 
cago City Junior Colleges is de- 
signed for the general student. 


Mrs. Gilliland provided informa- 
tion concerning the courses Funda- 
mentals of Music and History of 
Music. The fundamentals course is 
designed to provide the average 
student with enough background to 
understand “the language of mu- 
sic” and the desire to listen to and 
play good music. Units of the class 
include “the raw material of mu- 
sic,” “rhythm and accent,” “scales 
and intervals,” “melody writing,” 
“instruments of the orchestra,” and 
“harmonizations of simple major 
melodies.” It is apparent that the 
general student at the Chicago City 
Junior Colleges will have a more 
well-rounded musical background 
which he can apply in future living 
than will the average community 
college general student who is not 
required to write or perform music. 


In the history course, music is 
viewed as the “development of an 
art against the cultural and social 
background from ancient times to 
the present.” As with the funda- 
mentals course syllabus, supple- 
mentary readings are listed in great 
abundance. Material contained in 
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the nineteen units of the course 
shows consistent relationship be- 
tween music and the cultures of 
centuries past. The excellent course 
of study provided by Mrs. Gilliland 
suggests that the class offers gen- 
eral students the desired back- 
ground and basic equipment for 
building understandings and appre- 
ciations in other fields as well as 
music. 


The music appreciation course is 
closely related to another course 
listed under Fine Arts. Mrs. Gilli- 
land mentions that “Fine Arts 102 
is designed to develop a deeper ap- 
preciation of music, drama and the 
dance.” Assignments are integrated 
with the students’ English work at 
the college. According to the cata- 
log description, the students “read 
extensively from texts and bibliog- 
raphy and participate in excur- 
sions to the theatre, concert, ballet 
and motion pictures.” Students in 
the music appreciation class hear 
some of the music covered in the 
fine arts course and hold discussions 
about it. In that manner the courses 
are correlated. 


With a music curriculum de- 
signed to fit the needs of general 
students, the Chicago City College 
branches have become pioneers in 
attaining the goal—music for all. 


The school system of Pasadena, 
California operates two junior col- 
leges, Pasadena City College and 
John Muir College. Both are four- 
year institutions. The pattern for 
the emphasis on music in general 
education is demonstrated by the 
catalog statements concerning the 
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importance of the general student 
and by personal correspondence 
with Mrs. Carolyn R. Weersing, 
Chairman of the Music Department 
at Pasadena City College. She 
states that ‘the majority of the 
students in our college are not mu- 
sic majors, and we want those who 
are not to have as much musical ex- 
perience as possible in their daily 
lives.” 


Special information was provided 
by Mrs. Weersing about two 
courses, Exploring Music and The 
Listening Hour, at Pasadena City 
College, and one course, Everyday 
Music and Art, at John Muir Col- 
lege. 

Exploring Music, it was ex- 
plained, is usually a freshman and 
sophomore class, and it is hoped 
that it may provide a bridge for 
high school students, enabling the 
talented to move into specialized 
music and others to acquire ability 
in everyday participation. The 
functional applications of this 
course for the general student are 
obvious. The signal feature of the 
course is the recognition of the 
vital place of participation in mu- 
sical activities in developing last- 
ing understandings and apprecia- 
tions. 


The Listening Hour grew from a 
series of half-hour recorded pro- 
grams presented for a number of 
years at noon for the enjoyment 
of students and instructors. The 
course consists of recorded music 
and brief explanations from the 
instructor. Simple mimeographed 
notes are usually handed out at 
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each session, and often a discussion 
results. Students are requested to 
submit record preference lists. 
Course requirements, other than 
lists of records heard, include brief 
reports on readings selected from 
a number of books offering infor- 
mation about music, and short 
radio or concert listening papers. 
The class is kept very informal, and 
students are allowed to eat lunches 
while listening. The school paper 
carries the recordings to be played 
each week, and posters containing 
this information are widely dis- 
tributed. Much careful planning 
and unique improvising in this 
course help in leading the average 
student toward music. 


John Muir College offers the 
course, Everyday Music and Art, 
“for all persons interested in gain- 
ing a working knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the fields of Art and 
Music.” The instructor, William M. 
Enking, Acting Chairman of the 
Division of Arts and Music at John 
Muir, writes: “The course is de- 
signed especially for the person 
with limited time who would like 
to learn as much as possible about 
art and music from the consumer’s 
standpoint.” Instructors in the arts 
and music departments contribute 
to the course, and trips are taken 
through laboratories of the Divi- 
sion of Arts and Music and into 
consumer cultural centers. In mu- 
sic, the class has suggested for 
study in past semesters such sub- 
jects as music appreciation, group 
singing for fun, simple note read- 
ing, and a study of various musical 
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instruments. This course is an ex- 
cellent example of integration of 
music with the other arts. It 
is a demonstration of curricular 
achievement through persistent 
planning. 

From Stockton College at Stock- 
ton, California, Virginia L. Short 
provided a wealth of material. 
Stockton is also a four-year junior 
college. Before World War II, its 
building and space for operating 
were rented from the College of the 
Pacific, a small but well-known pri- 
vately endowed school in Stockton. 
The College of the Pacific dropped 
all lower division classes, and the 
junior college took them over. Un- 
der this arrangement, both colleges 
flourished, and faculty members 
taught in both schools. Such a com- 
bination made for greater speciali- 
zation, and at the same time, a 
greater breadth in course offerings. 
At the present time, Stockton Col- 
lege is operating in separate build- 
ings nearby, but by special agree- 
ment, all music classes are still held 
at the College of the Pacific. Thus, 
seven years of music instruction 
are offered from the eleventh year 
through a graduate year on one 
campus. 


Stockton College requires one 
unit of music for graduation. A 
course called Exploring Music is 
the most popular. Three other 
courses satisfy the graduation re- 
quirement: Music in American Cul- 
ture, Men in Music, and Music in 
Family Living. 


The general course, Exploring 
Music, is designed to help the stu- 
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dent improve his ability to appreci- 
ate beauty in music, to give the 
student techniques for more effi- 
cient use of leisure time through a 
knowledge of music materials, and 
to relate to the student the part 
music plays in the cultural develop- 
ment of man. Students are required 
to attend local musical events on 
the campus or in the City of Stock- 
ton. 


A second course is Music in 
American Culture. The objective as 
Miss Short states is “to give some 
of the background of the musical 
cultural life of our growing and ex- 
panding nation.” All material dis- 
cussed in the course is related 
to corresponding historical events. 
The unique feature of the method- 
ology involved is student participa- 
tion with no textbook used. Class 
work is organized around student 
reports. Emphasis is placed upon 
these reports and a notebook which 
is developed by the student to suit 
his own needs. 


Music in Family Living is de- 
signed “to help the future parent, 
husband, or wife, to make better 
use of the music and music facilities 
which he will already have or which 
he could easily obtain.” For ex- 
ample, discussions are held on how 
to buy, operate, and care for instru- 
ments, how to collect record librar- 
ies, and the kinds of music effective 
for various social occasions. The 
students learn folk songs usable at 
home or in social gatherings, and 
also the fundamentals of music to 
enable them to impart such basic 
information to others. Class mem- 
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bers see music at work in such di- 
verse places as the State Hospital, 
elementary schools, and the Stock- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


The fourth course, Men in Music, 
is similar to Music History. Em- 
phasis is placed on a cultural study 
of a selected group of composers, 
and class activities are mainly di- 
rected at listening to recordings. 


The program at Stockton is 
thoroughly integrated to allow the 
student to work with several choral 
and instrumental teachers, and to 
sign up with excellent private 
teachers at the College of the Paci- 
fic close by. Complete integration 
saves the duplication of music 
equipment which is always expen- 
sive. The flexibility, made possible 
by the unbroken line of seven years 
of music experience available to 
students, encourages the gifted as 
well as the general] student. 


The music curricula of the Chi- 
cago City Junior College, Pasadena 
City College and John Muir Col- 
lege, and Stockton College are chal- 
lenges to other junior colleges 
which are seeking to increase the 
musical opportunities for the gen- 
eral student. 


In summary, the general picture 
presents an optimistic view for the 
non-music major in junior colleges 
over the country. Academic courses 
similar to the so-called music ap- 
preciation class still lead in number 
and popularity. There are notable 
instances where junior colleges are 
branching out into music funda- 
mentals for the non-music major, 
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and are developing performing 
groups for the general student. 
The catalog analysis also 
strengthens the conviction that 
every segment of the music curri- 
culum has a potential for general 
education, and the philosophy of 
the school system demonstrated by 
the teachers themselves determines 
the amount of the potential con- 
tained in any music course. It is 
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necessary to state, however, that 
in all of the outstanding curricula 
discussed there is a balance be- 
tween the general and the special- 
ized. For one should be careful not 
to lessen the opportunities for the 
talented in the effort to provide 
music for all. The junior college 
role in music is one of expanding 
the curriculum to meet the needs 
of every student. 





Minutes of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, June 25-28, 1952 


Tue sessions of the Thirty-second 
Annual Meeting were conducted 
in accordance with the printed pro- 
gram, with the following excep- 
tions: 

(1) On Thursday morning, at 
the request of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Eugene Chaffee presented a 
brief statement concerning the 
National Commission on Accredita- 
tion, Theodore Wilson having vol- 
untarily relinquished the time al- 
lotted for a summary of the 1951 
meeting. 

(2) Discussion Group 3A was 
omitted because too few persons 
registered for it. 

(3) On Saturday morning Dr. 
Fields’ address preceded Dr. Horn’s 
report. 

(4) At the close of Dr. Fields’ 
address E. J. Gleazer, Jr., drew 
for the $50 Exhibitors’ prize which 
was won by Harriet E. Roth of 
New London, New Hampshire. 


The meeting was noteworthy for 
the hospitality of the local junior 
colleges, the interesting tours, the 
art exhibit (which was the first 
of its kind to be sponsored by the 
Association), the regularity of at- 
tendance at the sessions despite 
the excessive heat, the quality of 
the addresses, and the departure of 
the Nominating Committee from 
the tradition which called for the 


nomination of someone from the 
Middle States for the vice-pres- 
idency. The total registration was 
only 284, reflecting the fact that 
many junior college administrators 
and faculty members find late June 
an unsatisfactory time at which to 
hold the Association meeting. 
The pre-convention dinners and 
receptions given by Bradford Jun- 
ior College and the Garland School 
in honor of the officers, directors, 
committee members, and their 
families helped create an atmos- 
phere of friendliness, which was 
noticeable throughout the week. 


The following business was 
transacted: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:55 A. M. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Chairman Young reported that 
the accounts for 1951 had been 
audited; that income exceeded ex- 
penditures by $4,877.23; that the 
permanent reserve fund had been 
increased to $8,000 by adding 
$627.16 from the contingency re- 
serve fund and $679.71 from the 
current surplus; that the special 
contributions of $3,365 had been 
allocated as follows: $331.12 for 
extra office help and President’s 
travel expenses in connection with 
federal legislation affecting junior 
colleges and $3,033.88 for essential 
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funds for 1952; and that the Uni- 
versity of Texas has donated one- 
fourth time of two professors and 
$5,750 in funds for editorial and 
research services. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1952, 1:40 
P. M. 

President Bell presided for the 
transaction of business. 


CHARLES S. MORRIS 
MORIAM 


Dr. Bogue read the following In 
Memoriam which had been pre- 
pared at the request of the Board 
of Directors. 


IN ME- 


In Memoriam 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges lost a true friend and leader 
in the death of Charles S. Morris on 
February 24, 1952. He was then the 
Vice-President of this Association and 
would, in all probability, have been 
elected president at this convention. 
He and Mrs. Morris had planned to 
make the trip from San Mateo, Califor- 
nia, to Boston—the first long trip to- 
gether during their married life. 

Mr. Morris gave California signifi- 
cant leadership in progressive legis- 
lation for junior colleges. The influence 
of California’s forward position in pro- 
viding tuition-free education through 
the fourteenth year has flowed to other 
states and is widely regarded as a basic 
pattern in many respects for public 
junior colleges. Mr. Morris was equally 
interested in independent colleges and 
frequently spoke in praise of their 
place in American education. 

As a person and professional worker 
he was characterized by vision, wis- 
dom, sound judgment, and withal the 
fine quality of humility. His comrade- 
ship was generous. All who were privi- 
leged to associate with him were in- 
spired with a deep sense of confidence. 

Mr. Morris is mourned by the mem- 
bers and friends of this Association. 
We pay tribute to his memory and ex- 
press our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Morris and the family. 
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TEAGUE BILL RESOLUTION 


Chairman Prator reported that 
the Resolutions Committee concur- 
red in the opinion of the Adminis- 
tration Committee in deeming it 
important that the Association go 
on record immediately as favoring 
the Teague Bill in principle and re- 
questing that the U. S. Office of 
Education be administratively in- 
cluded in the execution of the bill. 
So moved, seconded and carried 
unanimously. . 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE RE- 
PORT 


Chairman Bishop presented the 
following report: 


Before submitting its nominations 
for the officers to be elected your com- 
mittee wishes to make the following 
statements: 


(1) There is to be appointed tomor- 
row at the business meeting a commit- 
tee, made up of representatives from 
all of the regional associations, to study 
the whole matter of rotation and geo- 
graphic distribution of officers, board 
members, and committee members of 
this Association. The committee will 
be charged with the responsibility of 
bringing in recommendations to pro- 
mote the best methods of securing com- 
plete democracy and highest quality 
of leadership for this Association. 


(2) That such a study is needed is 
evident from the inflexibility of the 
rules and traditions under which the 
Nominating Committee now works. 
Those rules and traditions are as fol- 
lows: 

a. The Constitution requires that the 
Board of Directors be made up of a 
representative from each of the re- 
gional associations, plus the officers 
of the Association. 

b. Tradition, going all the way back 
to the beginning of this Association, 
requires that the president must one 
year be a public junior college admin- 
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istrator and the next year must be a 
private junior college administrator. 

c. Tradition decrees that the person 
elevated to the presidency or vice- 
presidency shall have had experience 
on the various committees and on the 
Board of Directors. 

d. Tradition decrees that in the elec- 
tion of the president and vice-president 
attention be given to the rotation of 
these officers by regional associations. 

e. Tradition also decrees that the 
members of the Board of Directors 
and the president and vice president 
must be exclusively administrators of 
junior colleges. 

LIST OF NOMINEES 

President: Basil H. Peterson 

Orange Coast Junior College 

Costa Mesa, California 
Vice-President: Frederick J. Marston 

Kemper Military Junior College 

Boonville, Missouri 
Member of the Board from the Northwest: 

Paul F. Gaiser 

Clark College 

Vancouver, Washington 

Member of the Board from Southern Asso- 
ciation: 

E. L. Harvin 

Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Member of the Board from California (to 
replace Mr. Peterson): 
Leo Wadsworth 
Chaffey College 
Ontario, California 


The Committee on Nominations: 


Curtis Bishop, Chairman 
Lawrence L. Bethel 
Sarah W. Briggs 

Paul F. Gaiser 

Roy W. Goddard 

Leland L. Medsker 


It was duly moved and seconded, 
and carried unanimously, that the 
report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee be accepted and the nominated 
officers and Board members be 
elected. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 9:25 A. M. 
1952 BUDGET 


Chairman Young submitted the 
following suggested budget for 
1952 and moved its approval; duly 
seconded, and carried unanimous- 


ly: 


SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR 1952 


Reserve Funds 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Federal Savings and Loan Association 


$8,000.00 


Current Funds 


Receipts: 


Transferred from Contingency Reserve - 
Surplus transferred from 1951 — 
Membership Dues - Ae 

Junior College Journal —................. 


1951 
Budget 


1951 
Actual 


Proposed 
Budget 
1952 











..$ 688.00 


0.00 


.. 22,700.00 


8,500.00 





Washington Newsletter 
Other Publications 


50.00 
1,400.00 





Miscellaneous and Contributions 
Honoraria for Executive Secretary 
Annual Meeting ——...... 


3,650.00 
0.00 
1,200.00 


$38,188.00 





$ 688.00 
0.00 
23,242.00 
7,415.97 
233.40 
1,229.03 
3,396.90 
0.00 
1,376.00 





$37,581.30 


$ 0.00 
4,197.62 
23,200.00 
8,000.00 
250.00 
1,200.00 
250.00 
750.00 
1,500.00 





$39,347.62 
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Expenditures: 

Executive Secretary, Salary & Retirement 
Executive Secretary, Travel ——. 
Office Secretaries, Salaries - 

Social Security, Employees — 
Office Expense ict 
Junior College Journal —....... 
Washington Newsletter 

Other Publications 

Annual Meeting : we 
Board of Directors, Travel, etc. — 
University of Texas . 
Miscellaneous 

Contingencies 


Notes: 

(1) Permanent reserve to be increased to 
$8,000 by adding to the $6,593.13 cur- 
rent total: $627.16 (Contingency Re- 
serve) and $679.71 (from 1951 sur- 
plus). 

Surplus for 1951 derived mainly from 
contributions, the fact that no meet- 
ing was held for the Board of Direc- 
tors, and from reduced expenditures 
in a few categories. 

Considering prospects for income and 
the current surplus, 1952 expendi- 
tures probably can be met. In 1953, 
however, a balanced budget will de- 
pend on an increase in dues by $10 
or a reduction in expenditures. 


Miss Bell complimented Mr. 
Young for his splendid work as 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. 


AMENDMENTS 


(1) Dues. Peterson moved that, 
as proposed by the Board of Direc- 
tors in January, 1952, and duly 
publicized in the January News- 


letter, By-Law VI— Dues be 
changed by striking out the words, 
“fifty dollars ($50.00) a year,” and 
substituting the words, “sixty dol- 
lars ($60.00) a year’’; and that in 
sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, wherever 


MEETING 


$ 8,360.00 


700.00 
6,237.18 
137.82 
3,500.00 
9,650.00 
1,010.00 
1,900.00 
1,288.00 
2,925.00 
2,080.00 
400.00 


$ 8,359.92 


600.00 
5,588.00 
137.82 
3,277.53 
8,683.73 
1,003.98 
1,015.70 
1,288.00 
263.12 
2,080.00 
403.89 
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$10,000.00 


800.00 
6,120.00 

150.00 
3,200.00 
8,800.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 
2,200.00 
2,080.00 

425.00 


0.00 0.00 
$38,188.00 $32,701.69 


1,972.62 
$39,347.62 











the amount, “fifty dollars,” occurs, 
“sixty dollars” be substituted. The 
motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


(2) Election of Officers. Peter- 
son moved that Chaffee’s proposal, 
published in the May 12, 1952, 
Newsletter, be adopted and that 
Article IV — Officers, Section 3, 
line 3, be amended by inserting the 
words, ‘“‘ex officio,” after the word 
“Vice President”; and that Article 
V, Section 5, be amended by adding 
the following words at the end of 
the section, “When a vacancy oc- 
curs in the office of the vice pres- 
ident between elections by resigna- 
tion, death, or incapacity to serve, 
the Board of Directors shall elect 
a vice president from the region 
in which the vacancy occurs to 
serve for the unexpired term.” 


President Bell suggested that 
“ex officio” be made “ex officiis’’. 
This was acceptable to the maker 
of the motion. The motion, with 
this modification, was duly sec- 
onded and carried unanimously. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman Prator submitted the 
following report which was duly 
accepted and the resolutions 
adopted unanimously: 


(1) Charles 8. Morris. The death of 
Charles S. Morris took from our mem- 
bership a great leader whose services 
to the Association were recognized by 
a memorial during this convention. 


Be It Resolved, that the In Memori- 
am statement be made a part the 
permanent record of this convention 
and that a copy be transmitted to Mrs. 
Morris as an expression of the senti- 
ment of the Association and of our 
sympathy in her loss. 

(2) Appreciation. As hosts to this 
convention the New England Junior 
College Association has spared no ef- 
fort in providing a setting marked by 
graciousness, kindly humor, and 
thoughtful anticipation of every need. 

From Washington, New York, and 
every part of the country have come 
persons who have served capably and 
thoughtfully as resource persons, group 
chairmen, and recorders. 

This convention has to an unusual 
degree given life to the idea of democ- 
racy through participation of its mem- 
bers which is due in large measure to 
the competency of the leadership of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, its officers, Board of Direc- 
tors, and Executive Secretary. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that this 
Association record its deep apprecia- 
tion for these many services and re- 
quest the Executive Secretary to send 
letters of appreciation to all those per- 
sons who have assisted so ably al- 
though not members of this Associa- 
tion. 

(3) Natiorn~' Defense. The national 
welfare and che perpetuation of the 
democratic way of life is uppermost in 
the minds of the members of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

It is the considered judgment of its 
members that the welfare of the nation 
is dependent on the best possible utili- 
zation of manpower in all the facets 
of our national life. 


Our primary strengths in the past 
have been our moral and spiritual re- 
sources, our economic capacity, and 
the diversity of our abilities to meet 
the varied needs of our society. 


Having considered the various legis- 
lative proposals to attain national 
security: Be It Resolved, that the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges hereby affirms its plan for na- 
tional defense, which is a plan for 
universal national service, as adopted 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1951; and, 
further, that its legislative committee 
and other authorized representatives 
be empowered to collaborate with gov- 
ernment agencies and other groups in 
the development of specific methods 
toward the accomplishment of our plan. 


Resolutions Committee 


Edmund J. Gleazer 

G. 0. Kildow 

Ralph Noble 

Hugh G. Price 

Ralph Prator, Chairman 


CONVENTION SECRETARY 


President Bell stated that for 
three years Theodore Wilson had 
asked the Board of Directors to ap- 
point a new Convention Secretary 
but that the Board, appreciating 
his outstanding aptitude for the 
position and desiring to avail it- 
self of his continued services as 
long as possible, had each year re- 
quested him to continue, and that 
he had each year graciously yielded 
to the Board’s request; but that 
a year ago he had stipulated that 
at the end of 1951-52 the Associa- 
tion must definitely appoint some- 
one else to the position. Miss Bell 
expressed regret that the Associa- 
tion was no longer to have the priv- 
ilege of having him as its Conven- 
tion Secretary, paid tribute to his 
loyalty, fidelity, and efficiency and 
announced that, after the other 
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business had been transacted, Dr. 
Wilson had been asked to with- 
draw. In his absence, the Board 
had elected him to Honorary Mem- 
bership in the Association in recog- 
nition of his outstanding services 
to the Association over a long pe- 
riod of years as Director, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee who 
had succeeded in putting the As- 
sociation on a sound financial foot- 
ing, and Convention Secretary. 
Miss Bell noted that election to 
Honorary Membership constituted 
a high honor, an honor hitherto 
conferred on only two or three 
other persons. She then requested 
Dr. Wilson to stand to accept the 
applause of approval and appre- 
ciation from the Association. 


RE-EVALUATION OF THE PRO- 
CEDURES 


President Bell announced that 
the Board had voted to ask a com- 
mittee to re-study the Association’s 
traditional pattern of procedure in 
electing officers, directors, and com- 
mittee members for the purpose of 
discovering whether the present 
policy of rotation and geographical 
distribution is the pattern which 
will continue to serve the best in- 
terests of the Association. She ex- 
plained that the present policy 
calls for the election of officers and 
committee members: (a) so that 
each of the six regions will have a 
representative on the Board of Di- 
rectors and on each of the five 
Research and Service Committees ; 
(b) so that the president and the 
vice president will be elected from 
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each of the six regions, in turn; 
(c) so that the president and the 
vice president will represent public 
and private junior colleges, alter- 
nately. Miss Bell emphasized the 
Board’s desire to preserve the best 
features of the present procedure 
and to modify the present proce- 
dure only in case the Association 
will be strengthened by the intro- 
duction of new features. The pres- 
ent plan has produced a strong, 
virile, vital, and thoroughly repre- 
sentative organization, and has 
protected the interests of all types 
of junior colleges in all sections of 
the country. But it has been open 
to the criticism of inflexibility, be- 
cause an even number of regions 
(six) means that certain regions 
will always be eligible for the pres- 
idency and the vice presidency by 
a private junior college adminis- 
trator. This may result in the non- 
election of some excellent persons 
to office in the Association. The 
Board is therefore asking the last 
six past presidents of the Associa- 
tion who are still junior college 
administrators in the regions from 
which they were elected to the 
presidency to serve as a committee 
to study the entire problem and to 
make recommendations to the 
Board at the 1953 Convention in 
Dallas. Each of the six will select 
a group of consultants in his/her 
own region so as to get as complete 
a coverage of opinions as possible, 
and will submit to Miss Bell the 
list of these consultants as soon as 
possible. The Committee of six will 
meet in Dallas on March 23, 19538. 
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The Committee will consist of Miss 

3ell, New England; Mr. Ingalls, 
California; Mr. Chaffee, North- 
west; Mr. Bishop, Southern; Mr. 
Goddard, North Central, in place 
of Mr. Medsker who has moved to 
California; and Mr. Wilson, retir- 
ing Convention Secretary, Middle 
States, in place of Mr. Farley or 
Mr. Hollinshead, former presidents 
who no longer are active in the 
Association. 


THE BUSINESS SESSION AD- 
JOURNED AT 9:45 A. M. 


CONVENTION ANALYST’S RE- 
PORT 


At the close of the morning pro- 
gram, in response to several re- 
quests that Dr. Horn’s Critique be 
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reproduced verbatim and sent to 
all registered delegates, Dr. Bogue 
announced that Tom Ford of Michi- 
gan State College had kindly of- 
fered to do this, and that the As- 
sociation would certainly see that, 
if the Journal was unable to pub- 
lish the Critique in full, Mr. Ford’s 
offer would be accepted. 


PRESIDENT FOR 1952 


President-elect Peterson then 
was presented, spoke briefly, and 
declared the Thirty-second Annual 
Meeting adjourned. 


ADJOURNMENT AT 11:45 A. M. 
Respectfully submitted, 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 
Convention Secretary 








Art Education to Satisfy an Existing 


Community Demand 
DEWART LEWIS 


Dewart Lewis serves as Chairman of the Department of English and 
Director of Public Relations at the College of Marin in Kentfield, California. 


Tue Couiece of Marin is a jun- 
ior college located in Kentfield in 
Marin County, California, half an 
hour’s driving distance north of 
San Francisco. The community it 
serves is a peculiarly art minded 
community with some 400 resi- 
dents actively engaged in artistic 
pursuits and with several thou- 
sand residents more passively 
sponsoring the arts through mem- 
bership in various artistic socie- 
ties and through their patronage 
of art programs and exhibits. 

In this. environment the College 


of Marin, with enthusiastic sup- 
port from the community as a 
whole, has taken the initiative in 
creating for public use art facili- 
ties which are unique in public 


educational institutions in the 
West. Two new art buildings, 
costing more than $350,000, and 
containing most efficient and mod- 
ern equipment for arts and crafts 
courses have been built and have 
been put into use this spring. 
Alive during the daytime hours 
with regular college students, the 
laboratories and workshops are 
just as busy at night with adults 
flocking to classes offered by the 
extension division. From. the 
rankest amateur through the dilet- 
tante up to the professional artist, 
all find the new art facilities of 


the college possessing a magnetic 
and irresistible attraction that 
furnishes both artistic stimulus 
and the means of satisfying the 
stimulus. 

Supplying a focal point for the 
existing community interest in 
things artistic. the new facilities 
furnish a working area of 26,000 
square feet provided with com- 
plete equipment for art pursuits. 
Plans call for an exhibition gallery 
that will connect and integrate the 
two buildings that are already in 
use, but that gallery may remain 
in the planning stage for some 
years. In the meantime, the lec- 
ture hall with a capacity of 250 
seats doubles as an adequate gal- 
lery where exhibits are hung for 
students and the general public. 
Shows are constant and are 
changed approximately every three 
weeks. 

The ceramic area offers the best 
in modern equipment. Kilns in- 
clude a high-heat reduction kiln, 
two high-heat muffle kilns, an 
earthware muffle kiln, a large salt 
kiln, and two electric enameling 
kilns. Both motor-driven and kick 
wheels for potters are in constant 
use, and students conduct experi- 
ments in glaze-making using local 
materials. 

Weaving is done on the whole 
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top floor of the south building in 
a room having an area of 4,000 
square feet. Problems include 
hand spinning, dyeing, and weav- 
ing in traditional patterns and con- 
temporary designs. Craftsman- 
ship is the key undertone toward 
developing creative expression in 
weaving. 

Basic design is a featured part 
of the expanded art program in 
which, through lectures and con- 
tact with the principles involved, 
a student is made aware of special 
problems in design arising from 
this power-machine age. Line, di- 
rection, shape, measure, texture, 
color constitute the principles 
which are applied through repeti- 
tion, harmony, contrast gradation 
and unity. 


Graphic art includes etching, 
metal plate and wood engraving, 
soft ground techniques and lithog- 
raphy. The best available equip- 
ment is provided for mastery of 
the techniques involved. 

Lapidary art and jewelry mak- 
ing give students experience in 
sawing, cutting, grinding, sand- 
ing and polishing semi-precious 
stones and in the processes of 
cleaning, soldering, trimming and 
setting the stones in pieces of jew- 
elry designed in silver or other 
metals. 

In metal crafts emphasis is 
placed on design of pieces that are 
both simple and useful. Instruc- 
tion is given in the handworking 
of copper, brass, bronze, pewter, 
silver, iron and steel. The labora- 
tory is equipped with new tools in- 
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cluding a lathe for metal spinning, 
band saw, drill press, rolling mill 
and squaring shear. There also is 
a forge equipped with tools for 
working iron. 


Architecture courses are basic 
and are intended to prepare the 
student for advanced work in the 
field or to turn out a student quali- 
fied for immediate employment as 
a junior draftsman. Appreciation 
of architectural design and its 
esthetic content are important 
phases of a skill which should have 
far-reaching community  signifi- 
cance. 


Silversmithing, an art that has 
been allowed almost to disappear 
in the United States, is being re- 
vived and revitalized in a unique 
and highly specialized course. 


Ob- 
jects of exceptional excellence are 
produced in the silver laboratory. 


In such a community as this 
there is a demand for an unusually 
wide variety of courses in the arts 
and crafts. Correspondingly, the 
offerings of the art department are 
exceptionally varied. 


For regular daytime students 
classes are available in history and 
appreciation of art, history and 
appreciation of architecture, intro- 
duction to art, basic design, ele- 
mentary and advanced form, archi- 
tectural drawing, elementary and 
advanced ceramics, experimental 
pottery workshop, fashion illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, landscape 
painting, advertising art, lapidary 
art, jewelry design, photography, 
life drawing, poster art, sculpture, 





ART EDUCATION 


weaving and a wide variety of 
crafts. 

Evening classes scheduled pri- 
marily for adults include elemen- 
tary and advanced instruction in 
many phases of art, including ce- 
ramics, weaving, dyeing, painting, 
still life drawing, life drawing and 
painting, landscape painting, lapi- 
dary art, jewelry making, craft 
workshop, graphic art, photogra- 
phy, metal craft, and silversmith- 
ing. 

Every day finds hundreds of stu- 
dents, both youth and adult, work- 
ing in these classes. Consciously 
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or unconsciously they are having 
their senses alerted to the percep- 
tion of excellence through engag- 
ing in the various creative fields of 
art, with resultant advantage to 
them as observers, as creators and 
as esthetes. The community, al- 
ready receptive to artistic percep- 
tions and exacting in its tastes, 
cannot help being enriched by hav- 
ing those perceptions and tastes 
deepened and intensified by mass 
contacts with beauty in form and 
line and color and with the de- 
mand for excellence which exists 
in all these art. studies. 





Building Better Junior College 
Public Relations 


CHARLES M. RODECKER 


Charles M. Rodecker, 


Director of Public Relations and Instructor in 


Journalism at San Bernardino Valley College in San Bernardino, California, 
served formerly as Director of Public Relations at Washburn University, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


He wrote and published the first accepted master’s thesis 


on Transit Radio entitled “The First Three Years of Transit Radio, 1947-50.” 
He is currently advisor to the San Bernardino Valley College campus news- 
paper and editor of a quarterly college news periodical, “The Newsletter.” 
He also produces a weekly fifteen-minute sports show. 


Topay’s progressive junior col- 
lege educator—dependent as never 
before on gaining the good-will of 
the publics with which he is in 
constant contact—is thinking in- 
creasingly in terms of creating and 
maintaining better public relations 
for his institution. It is a sign of 
our times, and a healthy one. 
‘Businessmen know and appre- 


ciate the value of public approval 


of theircompany. They are aware 
that public acceptance is needed for 
their product and their policies if 
they are to operate successfully in 
a competitive situation. They are 
further aware that acceptance of 
what they do as a business organ- 
ization depends largely upon how 
successful they are in promoting 
public approval. 

Today’s successful businessman 
realizes that good performance is 
no longer enough. Experience has 
taught him that today’s publics 
have to be informed constantly of 
his good performances. 

Public relations, the art of get- 
ting credit for good performance, 
has been rather neatly character- 
ized as “putting your best foot 


forward—and getting credit for 
it.” This isn’t so blatant a state- 
ment as it may sound to many a 
school administrator used to think- 
ing in academic terms. Often the 
administrator expects that because 
he and his staff are entrusted with 
one of a community’s most sacred 
tasks, that of instructing its youth, 
he and his program are beyond 
community reproach. 

Observation along these lines 
would seem to indicate that an ad- 
ministrator’s willingness to pub- 
licize his program grows in direct 
relation to his experience. 

Jesse Bogue, in his authoritative 
work, The Community College, 


states in this regard: 
A college may be instituted in a com- 
munity by outside forces. It may not 
be created by the community, yet it 
will be of the community, even if it 
attempts to operate behind a stone 
wall. The community is the first public 
of great importance in the program 
of public relations. The needs, inter- 
ests, and enlightened cooperation of 
this public must be discovered and en- 
listed as a basic drive in the work of 
the college. Much of the difficulty which 
schools face grows from the foul soil 
of neglected public opinion. This im- 
mediate community public will play 
an important role, whether the college 
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be under public control or privately 
supported.1 
sé 


If America today needs “a 
schooling better aware of its aims” 
as The U. S. President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education sug- 
gested in Volume One of its find- 
ings in 1947,2 then it seems safe to 
assume that every individual and 
every community is entitled to a 
program which will make it bet- 
ter aware of its schools. 


This idea of thinking in terms of 
community welfare first, is, ac- 
cording to the just cited Commis- 
sion’s report, the rightful func- 
tion of a community college. And, 
the report continues, “the people 
(of the community) will take care 
of the budget if the staff provides 
them with vital and worthwhile 
educational services.’’3 


Each of us is aware of junior 
colleges throughout America 
which, under enlightened guidance 
and with clearly-defined goals in 
mind, are justifying their existence 
in the eyes of the faculty, the stu- 
dent body, and equally as impor- 
tant, in the eyes of tax-paying citi- 
zens. 

True, there may be voices in the 
wilderness who cry a junior col- 
lege’s very existence is justifica- 
tion of the need for it. But surely 
none of these voices can argue suc- 
cessfully that any junior college 


iJesse Parker Bogue. The Community Col- 
lege. New York, Toronto, London: McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. P. 279. 

2“Establishing the Goals.” Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy. Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Vol. 1, p. 6. 


*Ibid., p. 70. 
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can long ignore or defy organized 
public opinion. And, after all, 
isn’t it a relatively simple method 
to educate and mold favorable pub- 
lic opinion as one _ progresses, 
rather than to attempt a belated 
program of “thought control” 
when a crisis in community think- 
ing which may materially affect 
the school does appear? 

President G. H. Vande Bogart 
of Northern Montana College gives 
an intuitive insight into this situa- 
tion when he states in Jesse Bo- 
gue’s The Community College that, 


The phrases ‘ivory tower’ and ‘town 
and gown’ bear unfortunate testimony 
to the lack of mutual understanding 
that has existed in many college situ- 
ations. The administrator is careful to 
maintain numerous public contacts in 
various ways. 
. . . Periodically, there are needs for 
financial support beyond the usual an- 
nual budget. Whether these may be 
campaigns for endowment, for new 
buildings, or for legislative appropria- 
tions, the institution that is already 
well understood, and its needs and serv- 
ices appreciated by the area that it 
serves, finds itself in a most advan- 
tageous position.4 
There is a growing consensus of 
opinion among junior college ad- 
ministrators that a conscious, day- 
by-day effort to better relations 
with the community, if projected 
upon a map of clearly defined long- 
range goals, is certain to pay hand- 
some dividends. To think other- 
wise is to be unrealistic in the face 
of the role good deeds and their 
effective communication to the 
community play. To think other- 
wise can mean denying the junior 
college its rightful role of leader 


in a community. 
‘Bogue, op. cit., pp. 280-81. 
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The wise father provides his 
family with adequate insurance. 
Building a better public relations 
program is an insurance policy no 
progressive junior college can af- 
ford to overlook. 

If it is agreed, as Jesse Bogue 
suggests, “the community is the 
first public of great importance in 
the program of public relations,” 
then the paramount question is: 
how inform the public adequately 
and accurately of newsworthy ac- 
tivities? 

It is here the public relationist 
takes over. Call his office that of 
public information, college press 
bureau, or publicity department, 
his function is the same. It is to 
inform. 


The competent public relation- 
ist knows all media of communica- 
tion are the tools of his trade. He 
knows, too, that certain media can 
be used more effectively than oth- 
ers. He and his staff (if he is 
fortunate enough to have assist- 
ance), prepare news releases for 
daily and weekly newspapers, both 
local and sectional editions. The 
public relationist works hard to 
gain the good will of the working 
press, for he fully appreciates the 
tremendous impact on public opin- 
ion made by the 1,760 daily and 
8,700 weekly newspapers in Ameri- 
ca. 

Ideally a graduate of a profes- 
sional school of journalism, the 
public relationist is aware of news 
values. Although a special pleader 
for education’s cause, he abides by 
journalism’s code of ethics, and 
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presents his news accurately and 
objectively. To misrepresent delib- 
erately is to incur the wrath of 
the working press, and to tighten a 
self-imposed noose. 

Radio, the public relationist’s 
best bet for gaining a mass public 
hearing, is a recognized ally. Used 
less frequently than the local pa- 
per, the local radio station carries 
spot announcements, provides local 
newscast coverage, and perhaps 
donates time for a weekly program, 
which can be dedicated to campus 
activities and personalities. 

Television, latest medium for 
mass communication, offers the 
junior college public relationist a 
tool with untold potential for pub- 
licizing and explaining education’s 
role in society. In cooperation 


with a TV station, he may organ- 


ize a weekly panel discussion con- 
cerning education or problems re- 
lated to education which are 
confronting the community. 


Essentially an individual with a 
thorough background in journal- 
ism, the public relations man keeps 
a weather eye cocked for campus 
feature story possibilities. For- 
eign students, new buildings, new 
course offerings, evening college 
activities—these, and many other 
news sources, he examines regular- 
ly. 

Most progressive junior colleges 
today publish a newsletter or small 
pamphlet, giving detailed informa- 
tion about the school’s program. 
This affords the able public rela- 
tionist a rare opportunity to enter 
thousands of homes with a special- 
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ly-tailored journal of information. 
In his own publication, he can be 
more direct, less objective than 
when employing “borrowed” me- 
dia. 

Although the weekly campus 
newspaper is primarily an organ 
for and by students, it may be used 
sparingly for purposes of special 
public relation interests. There is 
still a raging debate among pub- 
lication advisers as to how many 
campus newspapers find their way 
into the student’s home or the 
broader streams of community life. 
However, the public relationist is 
forced at times to employ all media, 
regardless of his opinion as to their 
relative worth. 

Other tools the public relations 
man may employ in his guise of 
“social electrician” are films; a 


speaker’s bureau comprised of fac- 
ulty and administrators who are 
available for platform appear- 
ances; special publications, as leaf- 
lets and student promotional bro- 
chures; and he may, on occasion, be 
called upon to stage exhibits and 


displays. Too, the public relation- 
ist is on call to handle special con- 
ferences and workshops. 


An individual with a hundred 
responsibilities, he usually faces 
a worry with each responsibility. 
It has been suggested that the pub- 
lic relationist’s work, like charity, 
may well begin at home. 


And, often chief among these 
duties at home is overcoming the 
hesitancy of faculty members in 
supplying newsworthy informa- 
tion, and sidetracking their inborn 
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suspicion that publicity is toxic to 
well-preserved academic traditions. 

Another oft-voiced protest of the 
junior college publicist, as well as 
publicists everywhere, is that he 
is called in by the administration 
to bring the runaway horse back 
to the barn after the door has been 
left open. 

It has been argued that while 
the public relationist cannot be 
admitted to school board adminis- 
trative meetings on a policy-mak- 
ing level, he should at least be in- 
vited to be present when school 
policy is being formulated. This 
view assumes added significance 
when it is remembered the public 
relations man may be handed the 
job of interpreting and explaining 
school policy to the public. Nat- 
urally, he will be handicapped if 
he receives watered-down and opin- 
ionated versions of fact»al state- 
ments. Most public relations peo- 
ple come to believe—a_ belief 
predicated upon their intimate con- 
tact with the public—that an in- 
formed community, like an in- 
formed electorate, can usually be 
depended upon to cast a judicious 
ballot. 

School boards and administra- 
tors honestly concerned with ac- 
quainting the community they 
serve with their aims and achieve- 
ments may very well re-evaluate 
the part their public relations de- 
partment can play in fostering 
these relations. 


A cartoon appearing in a re- 
cent journal of education depicted 
a popular concept of the college 
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public relationist. He was pictured 
as a spendthrift in the eyes of the 
school’s business manager, an ear- 
to-the-keyhole type by the faculty, 
a huckster of hokum by students, 
and a harmless, somewhat eccen- 
tric character by the president. 

In spite of this caricature, most 
junior college public relationists 
are in reality working faithfully 
to elevate their school’s status in 
the community it serves. In view 
of their efforts, it seems reason- 
able to assume that in junior col- 
leges where the public relations 
man and his program have been 
left pretty much to shift for them- 
selves, it may be expedient to re- 
examine his role. Surely an in- 


dividual responsible for helping to 
shape a sympathetic public atti- 
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tude toward the school should re- 
ceive a cooperative and understand- 
ing attitude from the school. 


As for himself, dealing as he 
does in human values, and living 
in a state of constant flux, the wise 
special pleader for education will 
guard against the temptation to 
indulge in appeals to emotion and 
prejudice. 


He must recognize that his job 
—building and maintaining better 
junior college public relations—is 
the job of all teachers everywhere, 
that of seeking out truth, appealing 
to reason, and depending upon the 
processes of democracy in an in- 
formed community to support and 
maintain education’s decisive role 
in a free society. 





Some Aspects of the Status of Junior 
Colleges in the United States 


Editor’s Note: The Journal instituted 
last year a series of articles on the status 
of junior colleges in various states in 
which junior colleges are located. This 
month’s article on “Current Practices in 
Kansas Public Junior Colleges” is an 
abstract of a Ph.D. dissertation by Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, Dean of Dodge City 
Junior College. Other articles will con- 
tain brief reports of junior colleges in 
various states. The author of the follow- 
ing article has spent fifteen years in jun- 
ior college work as teacher and adminis- 
trator. He received his Ed.D. degree from 
Colorado University and is a member of 
Kansas Teachers’ Association state com- 
mittee on coordination of high schools 
and junior colleges. 


KANSAS 
W. H. Crawford 


Kansas public junior college ad- 
ministrators and instructors are 
concerned with the answers to 
problems such as (1) improvement 
of student personnel services, (2) 
programs of adult education, (3) 
improvement of junior college 
services to the community, (4) ef- 
fectiveness of types of structural 
organization, and (5) effectiveness 
of curricula and course offerings. 


For the purpose of answering 
some of these problems and of find- 
ing guides for evaluating the sev- 
eral phases of junior college serv- 
ice in Kansas, a survey study of the 
fourteen public junior colleges was 
initiated during the school year 
1951-52. The chief aims of the 
study were (1) to discover current 
practices in the fourteen public 


junior colleges of Kansas with re- 
spect to the types of organization 
and administration, types of cur- 
ricular offerings, types of student 
services, availability of library 
services, and programs of adult 
education and community service; 
and (2) to ascertain opinions of 
Kansas public junior college deans, 
opinions of former students, opin- 
ions of presently enrolled students, 
and opinions of a panel of authori- 
ties on junior college education 
with respect to types and qualities 
of the services rendered by the 
public junior colleges of Kansas. 


Public junior college education 
has been available in Kansas for 
thirty-four years. During the 
period of establishment from 1919 
to 1938 fourteen public junior col- 
leges were in actual operation. All 
of the public junior colleges or- 
ganized since 1919 remain in ac- 
tive service today. No new institu- 
tion has opened since 1938. For 
the most part these junior colleges 
are small, with a statewide median 
of 247 students enrolled for the 
school year 1950-51. 


In proportion to total popula- 
tion, Kansas has a large number 
of institutions offering work in 
higher education. In a state of 
less than 2,000,000 population, 
forty-one institutions of higher 
learning, including five state col- 
leges, two municipal universities, 
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fourteen private four year colleges, 
fourteen public junior colleges, and 
six two year private junior col- 
leges, are in operation. Kansas 
ranks third in per capita number 
of college students in the United 
States. This rather large number 
of institutions of higher learning, 
plus high building costs, competi- 
tion from many sources for the 
tax dollar, and declining junior 
college enrollments, has reduced 
the probability of establishing any 
new public junior colleges in Kan- 
sas in the foreseeable future. 


The Kansas study used four 
questionnaires for collecting data. 
The first questionnaire was di- 
rected to the deans of each of the 
public junior colleges of Kansas, 
the second questionnaire was sent 
to each of the presently enrolled 
junior college students, and the 
third instrument was sent to all 
graduates and former students who 
had attended Kansas public jun- 
ior colleges during the college years 
1946-51. A fourth questionnaire 
was sent to a panel of junior col- 
lege authorities. Returns were re- 
ceived from all of the fourteen 
deans. Seventy-one per cent, or 
1473 of the presently enrolled stu- 
dents responded with usable re- 
plies, while 1582 or 45.2 per cent 
of the former students responded. 
Junior college authorities returned 
twenty-four responses from the 
twenty-eight asked to co-operate 
in the study. 

The organizational pattern of 
the fourteen public junior colleges 
in Kansas follows three plans. Ten 
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institutions are part of school sys- 
tems organized on 6-3-3-2 patterns 
of organization, two junior colleges 
belong to school systems using the 
6-4-4 plan, and two junior colleges 
are part of public school systems 
which are organized on the 8-4-2 
plan. All public junior colleges in 
Kansas are an integral part of the 
public school system administered 
by the superintendent of public 
schools, governed by the _ local 
Board of Education, and supported 
from taxes collected in the local 
school district. In half of the pub- 
lic junior colleges the high school 
principal is also the dean of the 
junior college, and only 33 per cent 
of the total teaching staff are 
classified as full time junior col- 
lege instructors. 

The panel of authorities on jun- 
ior college education rated the or- 
ganization and administrative 
practices of the public junior col- 
leges in Kansas by use of a scale 
assigning descriptive values of 
“very desirable,” “desirable,” “un- 
desirable,” and “makes little or no 
difference in the effective service 
of a junior college.” Average rat- 
ings assigned to Kansas practices 
are as follows: (1) housing the 
high school and junior college to- 
gether, just slightly above poor 
procedure, (2) using instructors 
for both high school and junior 
college, slightly below desirable. 


The public junior colleges in 
Kansas offer both transfer and 
terminal curricula, although this 
distinction is not sharply defined. 
Eleven transfer curricula and 
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twelve terminal curricula are of- 
fered by these institutions. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the 1950-51 fresh- 
man-sophomore enrollment were 
classified as transfer students. 
Fifty-nine per cent of this total in 
transfer curricula were classed as 
liberal arts students. Enrollments 
in pre-engineering claimed 15 per 
cent of these transfer students, 
while pre-business classified 11 per 
cent. Very small proportions of 
the transfer students are found 
enrolled in  pre-medicine, pre- 


dentistry, and pre-agriculture. 


Among the twelve curricula 
classified as semi-professional and 
terminal, the general cultural cur- 
riculum enrolls 28 per cent of the 
1157 students classified as termi- 
nal. Generally this curriculum in- 
cludes course offerings transfer- 
able to the university, but it differs 
from the liberal arts curriculum 
in number of subjects of a definite 
terminal nature. Little uniform- 
ity among the fourteen public jun- 
ior colleges in the subject content 
of the general cultural curriculum 
is found; however, subjects such 
as general mathematics, marriage 
and family, and consumer educa- 
tion, are found quite commonly in 
all the junior colleges. Tradi- 
tional history and government 
courses, as well as psychology, and 
sociology, all having transfer value, 
make up a considerable portion of 
the general cultural terminal cur- 
ricula. There are no junior col- 
leges offering broad fields, or core 
courses to either transfer or termi- 
nal students. 
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Perhaps because of small size 
and limited equipment, the public 
junior colleges of Kansas find 
themselves unable to attract stu- 
dents into well defined terminal 
curricula. Such curricula as build- 
ing trades, machine shop, masonry, 
and mechanics are notably lacking. 
Limited offerings are available in 
these fields, but there is little op- 
portunity to qualify for employ- 
ment in the skilled crafts. At pres- 
ent the emphasis remains with the 
effort to offer non-vocational, non- 
specialized general education for 
the terminal junior college student 
in Kansas. 


The choice of whether to adhere 
strictly to classifications between 
terminal and transfer students is 
one which is made independently 
by each institution. Many termi- 
nal students enter the junior col- 
lege and pursue liberal arts 
courses, terminating their formal 
education at the completion of 
junior college, although many stu- 
dents classified as terminal do 
transfer to the four year college. 
The trend in Kansas is to place 
less emphasis on distinct classifica- 
tions of students as terminal or 
transfer. 


Programs for continuous evalua- 
tion of the curriculum in the Kan- 
sas public junior colleges are not 
well organized. The fourteen 
deans report that courses have 
been dropped because of poor stu- 
dent interest and have been added 
because of the demands of transfer 
students. According to the deans, 
joint efforts of administration and 
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faculty are the most effective 
means of evaluating curricular of- 
ferings. 


Evening programs, including vo- 
cational work, academic instruc- 
tion, and avocational and recrea- 
tional activities, are offered by 
eleven Kansas public junior col- 
leges. The deans indicated that 
they do not believe the evening 
programs now in existence are 
adequate to meet the needs of their 
respective communities.  Prac- 
tices in promotion of adult evening 
programs in Kansas public junior 
colleges have been rated by the 
panel of junior college authorities. 
Those practices rated as desirable 
include: making attempts to study 
deficiencies of adults, using com- 
munity surveys and check lists, 


working with liaison people in 
business and industry, checking on 
known interests of people, and 


using newspaper articles and 
speeches to promote interest in 
adult enrollments in the evening 
program. Practices which are used 
in promoting adult education and 
rated as undesirable by the authori- 
ties are: offering courses only on 
request, not offering extension 
work away from the campus, act- 
ing on impulse about scheduling 
courses, and having supervision of 
adult education under personnel 
not connected with the junior col- 
lege. Junior college officials have 
not made an active effort to ascer- 
tain the needs of adults. Courses 
are often given when the requests 
for such courses are received; how- 
ever, surveys of the community or 
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check lists of the needs of adults 
are not often used in the junior 
colleges. 


Guidance programs in Kansas 
public junior colleges rarely em- 
ploy trained full time guidance 
personnel, and in most instances 
the classroom instructors and ad- 
ministrators are the only persons 
directing such services. Full time 
guidance and personnel directors 
are found in only one Kansas pub- 
lic junior college. Guidance data 
are used most frequently for help- 
ing the student make choices of 
subjects in junior college. Those 
data are not regularly made a part 
of the student’s cumulative inven- 
tory. 


Counseling services used in the 
fourteen public junior colleges of 
Kansas have been rated inadequate 
by the deans of these institutions. 
Reasons for inadequacy in these 
services are listed as lack of pri- 
vate and attractive quarters for 
counseling interviews, and lack of 
trained personnel. 


Placement services are provided 
by the public junior colleges large- 
ly through liaison with outside em- 
ployment agencies. The deans of 
the fourteen public junior colleges 
rated their respective placement 
services as adequate to meet the 
needs of their presently enrolled 
students. 


The Kansas public junior college 
libraries are housed in the same 
building with the high school in all 
but three of the public junior col- 
leges. Lack of sufficient space for 
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librarians’ work was evident. In 
most institutions, however, seating 
space for students was adequate. 
Junior college librarians in Kansas 
have an average of twenty-two 
semester hours of training in li- 
brary science and hold the same 
status as instructors on salary 
scales. The median annual expen- 
ditures exclusive of salaries is 
$875. The median number of books 
in public junior college libraries 
is 4,517. 

About one-half, 48.8 per cent, of 
the presently enrolled students 
plan to attend a four year college. 
Kansas colleges are the choice of 
a very large majority of those stu- 
dents who plan to continue. 


Vocational choices have been 


made by a large majority of the 
The senior year of high 


students. 
school and the freshman year of 
junior college are found to be the 
time when vocational choice is 
made. Elementary teaching, high 
school teaching, and engineering 
are the most popular vocational 
choices among the public junior 
college students. The greatest num- 
ber of students select vocations 
which do not require lengthy train- 
ing. Among the professions, medi- 
cine, law, and scientific research 
are not popular selections, while 
teaching is the choice of more than 
one half of all those who have indi- 
cated a choice of professional field. 


Public junior college students in 
Kansas carry a median academic 
load of 16.4 semester hours’ work. 
They work four hours each day, 
and study for three hours. In ad- 
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dition, well over sixty per cent of 
the students participate in extra- 
curricular activities. 


Opinions of students regarding 
their junior college experience in- 
cluded: 

1. Attendance at junior college 
does not constitute a disadvantage 
to the student. Eighty per cent of 
the men students interviewed ex- 
pressed the opinion that they are 
placed at no disadvantage by at- 
tending junior college. Eighty- 
one per cent of the women students 
see no disadvantage in attendance 
at a junior college. Only fourteen 
per cent of the men and fifteen per 
cent of the women believe that 
there are disadvantages in attend- 
ing a public junior college. Six 
per cent of the women and five per 
cent of the men students are un- 
decided. 

Limited offerings of the junior 
college are most frequently men- 
tioned as disadvantages to the stu- 
dents. Other reasons given by the 
men in order of frequency are: 
fear of loss of credit when trans- 
ferring, low scholarship standards 
of the junior college, lack of pres- 
tige, personal preference for a 
four year college, disadvantage of 
changing schools, lack of R.O.T.C. 
training, similarity to high school, 
and crowded conditions. Reasons 
given by women students in order 
of frequency are: lack of prestige, 
fear of loss of credit when trans- 
ferring, personal preference for a 
four year college, disadvantages of 
changing schools, similarity to 
high school, low scholarship stand- 
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ards, and the need of experience 
away from home. 


Former students, those who at- 
tended public junior colleges in 
Kansas during the years 1946 to 
1951 inclusive, report that they are 
employed in unskilled labor and 
the professions in greater propor- 
tions than in other classifications. 
Former men students in the pro- 
fessions comprise 20.5 per cent of 
those employed, and 20.4 per cent of 
the former men work at unskilled 
labor. Elementary teaching and 
engineering claim the greatest 
number of those men doing profes- 
sional work, while general labor 
has the largest number of those 
engaged in unskilled work. In 
types of work classified as clerical 
and sales, former men students are 
engaged in selling to a larger ex- 
tent than in any other work in this 
classification. Skilled labor ac- 
counts for only ten per cent of the 
total, while clerical workers num- 
ber sixteen per cent. The propor- 
tion of men engaged in agriculture, 
managerial, and military occupa- 
tions is about twenty per cent. 
Thirty-three per cent of the former 
women students are engaged in 
professional work, and fifty-four 
per cent of the women are engaged 
in clerical work. Skilled labor, un- 
skilled labor and managerial oc- 
cupations account for only a small 
fraction of the entire group of 
former women students. Hourly 
wages for the men average $1.29, 
weekly wages average $63.12, and 
monthly salaries average $266.49. 
The average of all yearly salaries 
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reported is $3,552.82. The earnings 
of former women students are 
somewhat lower with eighty-seven 
cents an hour, $33.12 per week, 
$179.50 per month, and $2,363.73 
per year reported earned by these 
women who formerly attended jun- 
ior college. 

All junior college students in 
Kansas public junior colleges were 
asked to list their arguments for 
and against the public junior col- 
lege. Statements in favor of 
the institution are made with 
far greater frequency than argu- 
ments against the junior college. 
Limited physical equipment is men- 
tioned most frequently as an argu- 
ment against the junior college. 
Lack of school spirit, of college 
town atmosphere, of prestige, of 
fraternities or sororities, and of 
life away from home are argu- 
ments advanced against the junior 
college. 

Statements favoring the junior 
college are given as: the junior 
college is less expensive, it is close 
to home, it offers an opportunity 
to work while attending junior col- 
lege, it is less crowded, it provides 
an easy adjustment from high 
school to college, it lends itself to 
more individual help, it has a 
friendly atmosphere, it provides 
adequate guidance, it has an ex- 
cellent faculty, and it gives good 
peparation for a four year college. 

Opinions given by former stu- 
dents on their junior college educa- 
tional experience can be summar- 
ized to include these important 
statements: 
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1. The greatest occupational and 
general values received from sub- 
ject matter are in the field of Eng- 
lish and speech. 


2. The junior college has put 
forth very little effort to help the 
student after he leaves junior col- 
lege. 


3. The training needed for pres- 
ent occupation has been received, 
not in junior college, but on the 
job. 

4. Continued counseling of all 
types is needed by the student after 
leaving junior college. 


Junior college authorities, se- 
lected from junior colleges, state 
departments of education, and lead- 
ing universities throughout the 
United States, have rated the pur- 
poses, practices, and functions of 
the junior college in Kansas. Rat- 
ings of “desirable” and “undesir- 
able” have been assigned to these 
practices. Undesirable ratings are 
given to (1) the practice of hous- 
ing the high school and junior 
college together, (2) the practice 
of using instructors in both high 
school and college, (3) the prac- 
tice of having the superintendent 
of public schools as chief adminis- 
trative officer of the junior col- 
lege, (4) the practice of the high 
school principal’s acting as dean 
of the junior college, (5) the prac- 
tice of not employing trained per- 
sonnel for guidance services, (6) 
the practice of not systematically 
studying the needs and deficiencies 
of adults, (7) the practice of us- 
ing personnel not connected with 
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the junior college to direct adult 
education, (8) the practice of not 
providing organized follow-up 
services for former students. 


The cooperating junior college 
authorities have approved as de- 
sirable (1) the practice of using 
guidance data to identify needs 
and interests of the students, (2) 
the practice of providing counsel- 
ing services which assist students 
in activities which are a service 
to the community, (3) the practice 
of attempting to identify needs of 
adults through surveys and check 
lists, (4) the practice of making 
all types of community surveys, 
(5) the practice of giving each stu- 
dent an opportunity for counseling 
interview as the need is felt, (6) 
the practice of using guidance data 
to aid the students in self-adjust- 
ment. 

A summary of the opinions of 
the junior college deans, the pres- 
ently enrolled students, the for- 
mer students, and the panel of 
authorities shows that the Kansas 
public junior colleges, like those 
of other states, succeed in offering 
many educationally sound pro- 
grams and yet fail in some areas 
of teaching. Certain recommenda- 
tions for improving the program 
of junior college education for the 
youth of Kansas seem warranted 
by the data and findings in this 
study. The Kansas Public Junior 
College Association, through an 
excellent research committee, is 
working steadily to improve the 
effectiveness of junior college edu- 
cation throughout the state. 
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Recommendations for Kansas 
public junior colleges follow: 

1. Junior colleges in Kansas 
should initiate studies of their re- 
spective communities to ascertain 
the needs and deficiencies of per- 
sons at all age levels, and on the 
basis of these studies, should plan 
programs which will bring their 
services into closer harmony with 
the life of the community. 

2. The public junior colleges in 
Kansas should provide as an inte- 
gral part of their total program 
organized services which will as- 
sist in rounding out the needs, 
deficiencies, and programs of for- 
mer students and graduates. Such 
service should provide continuing 
help in counseling, placement, and 
opportunities for training which 
these former students may need. 


3. Trained personnel should be 
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appointed in each public junior 
college in Kansas to direct pro- 
grams of guidance, including op- 
portunities for counseling services, 
regular attention to records of stu- 
dents, testing services, and in- 
service education in counseling 
methods for junior college instruc- 
tors. 

4. Each public junior college 
should initiate studies of library 
facilities with regard to the func- 
tions of the library in the total 
community program, the annual 
expenditure for collections, and the 
adequacy of the library to serve 
adult education. 

5. Junior college officials in Kan- 
sas should make every effort pos- 
sible to secure sufficient financial 
support for their institutions to 
enable them to include in their pro- 
gram education for more adults. 





A Teacher’s Dual Role 
MABEL A. BUCKNER 


Mabel A. Buckner, Instructor in English at Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, has published many articles including “Turning Non-Readers into 
Book Enthusiasts,” Christian Science Monitor; “A Viewpoint on the Teach- 
ing of Masterpieces” and “Stop Preparing, Start Living” in College English; 
and “The Student Speaks on Mental Hygiene” in The School Review. 


M OST parents expect us to do 
more than hur! books and courses 
at the heads of their sons and 
daughters. It may be possible to 
train minds that way but certainly 
not to develop people. 

Rarely does one find a father 
like the one referred to by a sec- 
ond grader who said to his teach- 
er, “I know you stress playing in 
a group, relying on ourselves, and 
working with others, Miss Drake; 
but if I can’t tell my old man some- 
thing like one and one make two 
when he asks me what I learned 
in school, there’s going to be 
trouble.” 

The average parent would in- 
sist that there aren’t many parents 
like Johnny’s old man, that most of 
them want us to be interested not 
alone in the intellectual but in 
the physical, emotional, social, and 
cultural needs of their sons and 
daughters. This means a regard 
for the students as a whole, guid- 
ance away from the veering values 
of adolescence toward growth into 
fuller personal stature. 


Education will accomplish little 
unless the college personalizes its 
activities with sympathetic and 
understanding teachers reaching 
students as individuals of varying 
abilities, attitudes, needs, and prob- 


lems. Education is effective only 
if it deals with the personal atti- 
tudes and beliefs of individual hu- 
man beings, and it is here that 
the teacher has the dual role of 
teacher and counselor. 


A parent appreciates the need 
of discovering through tests the 
aptitudes of students and often 
urges the functional use of these 
records in helping us to understand 
the needs of the young people and 
in helping them to understand 
themselves. 


A parent hopes that his son or 
daughter will develop significant 
interests, leading perhaps toward 
specific vocational goals so that 
his or her post-college life will 
be more constructive and satisfy- 
ing. 


Assuming that this is a parent’s 
philosophy of the teacher’s dual 
role of teacher-counselor, I turned 
for suggestions to my students. I 
asked a group of about sixty first- 
year girls this question, “What 
should be the role of counseling 
in a classroom situation?” And 
here are some of their ideas: 

“As we looked forward to our 
college experience,” one girl said, 
“most of us, I think, felt a bit 
frightened and anxious, afraid we 
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wouldn’t be able to take the keener 
competition we were bound to face 
at the college level, terrified at the 
thought of failure. We were wor- 
ried that we might not be given 
help in how to study for particular 
courses and that we wouldn’t 
understand what was expected of 
us. We were afraid too that we 
wouldn’t be liked or understood by 
our teachers.” 

Another girl volunteered, “It is 
possible to create in the classroom 
an atmosphere that is conducive 
to counseling. This is done if a 
teacher is interested not alone in 
his subject but in his subject as 
it relates to the lives of his stu- 
dents, perhaps helping them build 
a philosophy that extends beyond 
the narrow limits of subject-mat- 
ter.” 

A third student suggested, ‘““‘We 
students have responsibilities and 
should be made to feel them. We’re 
grown up; we don’t like spoon- 
feeding and coddling, and that is 
what we are likely to get if a 
teacher puts too much stress on 
counseling, too little on teaching. 
There should be a good balance 
between the two.” 

The chief things to be said from 
the teacher’s point of view is that 
the parents of our students and 
the students themselves have as- 
signed us a tough job. But it is 
worth trying—this job of working 
toward developing within the 
frame of our junior college educa- 
tion an environment in which the 
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all-round development of our stu- 
dents will most surely take place. 

If we teachers can think of what 
parents want for their sons and 
daughters and of what the young 
people are likely to encounter as 
problems in their school work, then 
we will certainly be interested in 
doing more than teaching subject 
matter. We will discover problems 
that need to be referred to advisers 
and to the special counseling serv- 
ices of our campus. We will want 
the administration to plan a pro- 
gram which will make referrals 
easy, a program that will make per- 
sonnel information readily avail- 
able. 

This concept of what the parents 
want and the discovery of what 
the students expect have been pre- 
sented in the belief that if we 
teachers keep these two groups in 
mind, we will not only have a coun- 
seling attitude in the classroom 
but will find numerous occasions 
for individual counseling out of 
which will come information valu- 
able to the faculty adviser and to 
the administration. We will recog- 
nize that the classroom is a vital 
part of the students’ environment 
and that the atmosphere of the 
classroom is tremendously impor- 
tant. We will be aware of the stu- 
dents as persons just as the parents 
are aware of them as persons. 

Like everybody else, we will 
make mistakes; but we know that 
what we are trying to do is tremen- 
dously worthwhile. 








Current Publications Received of Interest 
To Junior College Readers 





A Book About Me. (Prepared by Edith 


Sherman Jay.) Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 32. 
Specimen set, $ .50, including manual 
and booklet. 

This pamphlet, a milestone in elemen- 
tary guidance work, opens a unique 
new channel of understanding between 
pupil and teacher. 


Bard, Harry. Teachers and the Commu- 


nity. (An _ Intergroup Education 
pamphlet.) National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1952. Pp. 53. 
This pamphlet tells the story of what 
one important American city has done 
through in-service education to help 
its teachers arrive at new understand- 
ings of group life and relationships in 
the local community. 


Basseches, Nikolaus. Stalin. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 384. 
$4.75. 

This biography of Stalin is written by 
the former Moscow correspondent of 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 


Beebe, Lucius and Clegg, Charles. Hear 


the Train Blow. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 415. $12.75. 
A pictorial epic of America in the Rail- 
road Age, this book contains 860 illus- 
trations. It shows the part railroads 
have played in the history, economy, 
geography, legend, folklore and con- 
sciousness of America. 


Biegeleisen, J. I. Careers in Commercial 


Art. (New edition, completely reset.) 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. 255. $4.00. 

A practical and informative book, this 
volume serves as a guide to everyone 
looking ahead to careers in commer- 
cial art. 


Bronson, Bertrand H. (ed.) SAMUEL 


JOHNSON: Selected Prose and Poetry. 
New York, Toronto: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxii + 488. $ .75. 
A compilation of the most authorita- 
tive editions of the works of Samuel 
Johnson, including as many of the best 
works as space permits. 
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Butler, Samuel. The Way of All Flesh. 
(With an introduction and notes by 
George Moreby Acklom.) New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1952. 
(Everyman’s Library.) Pp. xxviii + 
466. 

Biographical material about Samuel 
Butler plus The Way of All Flesh are 
contained in this volume. 


Centeno, Augusto and Rogers, Paul., 
(eds.) Libro de Repaso y Conversacion. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvii + 300. $2.95. 

This textbook provides grammatical, 
conversational, and reading material 
appropriate for the second-year level. 


Cline, C. L. (ed.) The Rinehart Book of 

Short Stories. New York, Toronto: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
307. $ .65. 
Eighteen stories illustrate most of the 
significant trends in the development 
of the short story and represent a num- 
ber of the most important writers who 
worked in the form. 


Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology. 

(Compiled by Egerton Sykes.) New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. 
(Everyman’s Reference Library). Pp. 
xvii + 262. $3.75. 
This work endeavors to relate mytho- 
logical tales to the shadowy begin- 
nings of history in the hope that it 
will be possible to fit them into the 
puzzle formed by our cultural, histori- 
cal and religious background. 


Education for ALL American Youth: A 

Further Look. Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1952. 
Pp. xi + 402. $2.00. 
Changes in this volume include re- 
moval of anachronisms and addition 
of brief discussions of currently im- 
portant problems in secondary educa- 
tion and of several new chapters. 
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Ewald, Bill and Henrickson, Merle. Neigh- 

bor Flap Foot. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1952. Pp. 56. $2.50. 
Written for children, this book gives 
fundamental city planning lessons and 
makes city planning interesting and 
understandable. 


Gallagher, J. Roswell, M.D. Your Chil- 
dren’s Health: A Handbook for Par- 
ents and Teachers (Better Living 
Booklet Series) Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1952. Pp. 48. $ .40. 
In this booklet, a medical authority 
tells parents the best ways of helping 
children develop wholesome health at- 
titudes. 


Grambs, Jean D. Group Processes in Inter- 
group Education. (An Intergroup Edu- 
cation Pamphlet.) National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 1952. Pp. 82. 
This pamphlet sets forth a number of 
practical group work methods that will 
be useful in the classroom. 


Grebanier, Bernard D., Middlebrook, 

Samuel, Thompson, Stith and Watt, 
William. (eds.) English Literature and 
its Backgrounds. (Shorter Edition.) 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. 
Pp. xxx + 1398. $6.50. 
Condensation of the two-volume work, 
containing teaching aids, background 
materials, critical materials and a 
balanced selection of works. 


Hofstadter, Richard and Hardy, C.. De- 
Witt. The Development and Scope of 
Higher Education in the United States. 
(Published for the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. x + 254. $3.00. 

This book shows a blending of two 
approaches to the problem of higher 
education. 


Horkheimer, Mary F. and Diffor, John W. 
(eds.) Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service, 1952. Pp. v + 172. 
$4.00. 

This fourth annual edition lists 571 
titles, over 30,000 separate frames from 
sixty-five different sources. 


(eds.) Educators Guide to Free 
Films. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1952. Pp. xi + 
508. $6.00. 


This guide, completely revised each 
year, is designed to provide the most 
comprehensive information service 
possible on currently available free 
films. 


Isaacs, Asher, Slesinger, R. E., McKee, 


C. W., and Bradford, W. C. (eds.) A 
Teacher’s Manual in Modern Eco- 
nomics. New York: The Dryden Press. 
Pp. xii + 174. Gratis. 

A workbook designed to be used with 
elementary texts in economics, espe- 
cially An Introduction to Modern Eco- 
nomics and Selected Readings in Eco- 
nomics. 


Student Workbook in Modern Eco- 





nomics. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1952. Pp. vii + 332. $2.50. 

This workbook, representing the ex- 
perience of a number of veteran teach- 
ers, is geared to the goal of making 
economics realistic. 


Isaacs, Asher, McKee, C. W., and Sles- 


inger, R. E. (eds.) Selected Readings 
in Modern Economics. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. xviii + 700. 
$2.95. 

A compilation of materials planned to 
give assorted readings for students, 
contrasting schools of thought and ad- 
ditional reading for the student of 
economics. 


Leyson, Captain Burr W. More Modern 


Wonders and How They Work. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. Pp. 
192. $3.50. 

Both adults and young people will be 
interested in this book which takes 
complex subjects and reduces them to 
simple and graphic descriptions. 


Merriam, Robert E. and Bethea, John W. 


Understanding Politics. (Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet Series.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1952. Pp. 48. $ .40. 
A practical account of the workings of 
our government. The booklet details 
what young people can do to promote 
better government. 


Merriam, Robert E. Politics for Boys and 


Girls. (Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let Series.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1952. Pp. 40. $ .40. 
Written by an experienced politician, 
this booklet presents politics to and 
for children. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Millett, John D. (ed.) Financing Higher 


Education in the United States (The 
staff report of the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xix + 503. $5.00. 

This volume is a continuation of the 
general report of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. It brings 
the results of the staff research work 
which provided the background for the 
Commission’s discussions and deci- 
sions. 


Nature and Needs of Higher Education. 


(The report of the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xi+ 191. $2.50. 

The main purpose of this volume is 
to provide a general view of the status 
of higher education in American cul- 
ture, its economic problems, and the 
choices for future financial develop- 
ment. 


Peattie, Rod and Lisa. The Law: What It 


Is and How It Works. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. 146. 
$2.50. 

This book for junior and high school 
grades tells how our system of law 
works, what law really is, what our 
system of law can do for us and what 
it can’t do. 


Riedman, Sarah R. Your Blood and You. 


New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 130. $2.50. 

In this book Dr. Riedman makes blood 
the central subject around which to 
build the story of the workings of the 
body. Written for junior and high 
school grades, it is packed with scien- 
tific facts. 


Robinson, Leland Rex, Adams, John F. 


and Dillin, Harry L. (eds.) An Intro- 
duction to Modern Economics, New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. 
xvii + 942. $5.75. 
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This work makes use of two approaches 
to economic analysis: the micro, or 
particular, and the macro, or general, 
blending the two approaches so that 
the relative usefulness of each is clear. 


Sheehan, Donald (ed.) The Makings of 
American History. (Volumes 1 and 2). 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. 
Pp. viii + 700. $2.75 each. 

This anthology is planned to form a 
useful supplement to textbooks in 
American history, with excerpts culled 
from outstanding studies of scholars. 


Swallow, Alan. (ed.) The Rinehart Book 
of Verse. New York, Toronto: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii + 364. $ .75. 
This book has been assembled as a 
source book for students and teachers 
with the object of bringing together 
in a small and usable book some of 
the fine poems of the English language. 


The Bible: Selections from the Old and 
New Testaments. (Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Allan G. Ches- 
ter.) New York, Toronto: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxxi + 
415. $ .75. 

Selections from the Bible prepared pri- 
marily for those who wish to consider 
the Bible as literature. 


Wahlquist, John T., Arnold, William E., 
Campbell, Roald F., Reller, Theodore 
L., Sands, Lester B. (eds.) The Ad- 
ministration of Public Education. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. Pp. viii + 611. $6.00. 

One major purpose of this book is to 
show how the democratic philosophy 
of education can be meaningfully im- 
plemented in administrative practice. 


Weekley, Ernest (ed.) Concise Etymologi- 

cal Dictionary. (New revised edition.) 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. xv + 480. $6.75. 
Including many new words, this re- 
vised edition brings up to date a handy 
reference volume, with special empha- 
sis on simplification. 





Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


HOXIE N. FAIRCHILD, et al. 
Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1952. Pp. x + 460. 
$4.50. 

Essentially this volume poses the 
proposition that college teaching 
and the content of college-level 
courses can be integrated and made 
more meaningful by instructional 
use of “religious perspectives” in 
the educative process. In this sense 
it is another approach to the prob- 
lem of identifying a method or pro- 
cedure, a vehicle, by which the 
generally recognized objectives of 
“general education” can be effec- 
tively realized. To do this, others 
have proposed changes in the ad- 
ministrative organization of col- 
leges and universities or adoption 
by teachers of the “personnel point 
of view” or requirement of student 
enrollment in integrated courses 
in broad fields of knowledge. The 
authors of this book submit their 
ideas on “religious perspectives 
in college teaching.” 

Emerging from a proposal in 
1947 by Professor George F. 
Thomas of Princeton University 
to The Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion urging the need for careful 
studies by natural scientists, social 
scientists, and humanistic scholars 
concerning the religious issues, im- 
plications and responsibilities of 
their respective disciplines, the 
book presents a series of essays on 


the applicability of basic religious 
concepts to development of a more 
cohesive and meaningful program 
of college education. It is concerned 
with the attitude of the teacher 
toward religion and his willingness 
to express the attitude in the class- 
room. Persuasive arguments are 
presented in favor of greater ex- 
pression of religious interpreta- 
tions of college studies. Implica- 


tions of such a practice in terms of 
an enriched and unified learning 
are discussed, not only as they bear 
on the task of the college teacher 
in general, but as they relate to the 
teaching of each of the major dis- 
ciplines in the college curriculum. 


The essays represent the sincere 
convictions of reputable scholars 
in a free society. All obviously 
believe that religion, as defined in 
the statement of basic principles 
drawn up by the committee of 
scholars who planned the project, 
is of utmost importance for higher 
education. An idea of the scope of 
coverage of the volume and the 
cumulative scholarship represented 
by the contributors to it can be 
obtained most quickly by scanning 
the table of contents which presents 
the following chapter titles and 
authors: 


(1) RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 
IN COLLEGE TEACHING: 
PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES 
George F. Thomas, Professor of 
Religious Thought, Princeton 
University 
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(2) ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Hoxie N. Fairchild, Professor 
of English, Hunter College 

(3) HISTORY path 
E. Harris Harbison, Professor 
of History, Princeton Universi- 
ty 
PHILOSOPHY —.... 

Theodore M. Greene, Professor 
of Philosophy, Yale University 
CLASSICS .- 

Alfred R. Bellinger, Professor 
of Latin, Yale University 
ii) | an 

Joseph S. Daltry, Professor of 
Music, Wesleyan University 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES Late 
Hugh 8. Taylor, Dean of the 
Graduate School and Professor 
of Chemistry, Princeton Univer- 
sity 

BIOLOGY . 

Edward McCrady, Vice- Chancel- 
lor and President, and Professor 
of Biology, The University of 
the South 
EXPERIMENTAL 
EF deieinn 

Robert B. MacLeod, ‘Professor 
of Psychology, Cornell Univer- 
sity 

SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSY- 
I ce 
Talcott Parsons, Chairman of 
the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University 
ANTHROPOLOGY . 
Dorothy D. Lee, 


PSYCHOL- 


Professor of 
Anthropology, Vassar College 
ECONOMICS . = 

Kenneth E. Boulding, Professor 


of Economics, University of 
Michigan 

POLITICAL SCIENCE . | 
John H. Hallowell, Professor of 
Political Science, Duke Univer- 
sity 

THE PREPARATION 
OF TEACHERS . a 

Robert Ulich, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University 


It is stated at the outset that the 
essays do not reflect the views of 
any one school of religious thought, 
an assertion quickly verified by 
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critical reading of the several es- 
says which individually make up 
the fourteen chapters of the book. 
Most of the essays, however, go 
considerably beyond the point of 
simply stressing the importance of 
study of the religious facts and 
problems in various fields to defend 
the thesis that Christian theism 
provides a more adequate perspec- 
tive for teaching than the secular- 
ism which is its chief rival at this 
time. All of the contributors at- 
tempt to show how their Christian 
perspective contributes to a deeper 
and broader interpretation of their 
fields of study. 

The notion of use of religious 
perspectives in college teaching as 
an integrating theme of college 
studies emerges quickly from the 
first essay in the book which begins 
with a description and documen- 
tation of the “moral breakdown of 
Western civilization.” The moral 
crisis, it is maintained, is only an 
expression of a deeper spiritual 
and religious crisis resulting from 
the disappearance over a huge part 
of the world of a common view of 
the nature of man and the world. 
This spiritual and cultural crisis 
has in turn deeply affected twen- 
tieth century higher education. As 
a result of there being “‘no common 
faith,” “no common body of princi- 
ples,”’ “no common body of know- 
ledge,” “no common moral and 
intellectual discipline,” there has 
resulted a “cultural vacuum” and 
“progressive disorder.” Having no 
social goals, education became the 
instrument of personal and egois- 
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tic, rather than social and cultural 
aims. Radical changes which took 
place in liberal colleges and uni- 
versities led to the secularization 
of modern education. 

From this background, attention 
passes to the quite recent swing of 
the pendulum in the other direction 
to the demand for “general educa- 
tion,” and “integration” in college 
studies and more important, in the 
view of the thesis of this volume, to 
the losing appeal of secularism in 
education. By way of illustration, 
several higher institutions, both 
publicly and privately controlled, 
which have established new de- 
partments of religion in the last 
decade or so, are cited. More than 
the establishment of a department, 
however, is believed to be neces- 
sary. “Religious facts, issues, and 


implications should be dealt with 
in every division, department, and 
course where they arise naturally.” 

Basic to an appreciation of all 
of the essays in the book is an un- 
derstanding of the “nature of a 


religious perspective.” This, Pro- 
fessor Thomas presents in the 
proposition that “if a professor 
is a Christian theist, he has a per- 
spective from which he can inter- 
pret the facts and deal with the 
issues in his field more adequately.” 
The conclusion which he reaches 
from further development of his 
thesis is that “the Christian pro- 
fessor must never allow his reli- 
gious perspective to become a 
substitute for the careful estab- 
lishment of facts and development 
of theories appropriate to his 
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field.”” Rather the prime service 
of his religious perspective is “‘to 
enable him to see the facts in a 
deeper dimension and to relate the 
descriptions of them by the meth- 
ods used in his field to a more ulti- 
mate and inclusive interpretation.” 


Arguing that complete freedom 
from neutrality or objectivity with 
respect to basic religious concepts 
is a practical intellectual impossi- 
bility, Professor Thomas goes on 
to argue for a genuinely “liberal 
university” which would not evade 
ultimate issues but would bring 
them into the open. “In such a 
university, the perspective and 
presuppositions from which each 
professor does his teaching would 
be freely acknowledged by him, and 
his students would be encouraged 
to evaluate them for themselves.” 
Particular emphasis is given to 
the need for establishing truly 
personal relationships between 
professors and students in order 
that religious perspectives can be 
expressed both within and without 
the classroom. 

A relatively brief recognition is 
made of three possible objections 
to the described concept of a liberal 
university, namely, the _ illusion 
that liberal education must be neu- 
tral on ultimate issues, the reluc- 
tance of instructors to enter ac- 
tively into discussion in an area in 
which they have had little or no 
specialized training, and the pos- 
sibility of dogmatic instruction. 

The essays dealing with the ap- 
plication of religious perspectives 
to the teaching of the particular 
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academic disciplines are impressive 
in their breadth of view, their 
penetration, and their sanity. Basi- 
cally, they are all in agreement 
with the propositions presented 
in the keynoting initial essay. In- 
structors in particular subject- 
matter areas will be especially 
interested in the arguments pre- 
sented by the authors of the chap- 
ters pertinent to their interests, 
upholding the validity of the basic 
propositions of the volume to spe- 
cific disciplines. Also of interest 
are the many illustrations of the 
religious facts which show them- 
selves in the various fields and the 
suggestions presented by the writ- 
ers for the use of these facts as 
integrative threads on which to 
hang interpretations of subject 
matter. Although the approaches 
to the particular disciplines vary 
from one essay to the other, in- 
ferences can be drawn from the 
discussions to the effect that reli- 
gious perspectives can be used, 
among other ways, as a basis for 
interpreting attitudes toward a 
subject, as a source of principles 
for handling problems encountered, 
or as a norm for criticism in a 
given field. 


Of particular import to all who 
are involved in college teaching is 
the last essay of the volume, that 
dealing with the preparation of 
college teachers. Presented in four 
parts, this essay is primarily con- 
cerned with the theme that it is 
important to understand religious 
perspectives in the ideals and 
motivations of democracy, of which 
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teachers are, in a special sense, 
trustees. In this chapter the au- 
thor’s notion of the current educa- 
tional situation, the absence of 
imagination and insight, the inade- 
quacy of the concept of “social 
engineering,” and the fading of an 
interest in “reality” are discussed. 
There follows a treatise on the 
religious attitude, recognition of 
religion as a creative energy, and 
another on the meaning and teach- 
ing of democracy. Finally there 
are presented some views on the 
responsibilities of those who pre- 
pare teachers, giving several co- 
gent responsibilities of the teacher, 
not merely as a disciplinarian or 
expositor of subject matter, but as 
an educator, a trustee of democ- 
racy. For example, Professor 
Ulich maintains, “Nobody can in- 
spire who does not have deep con- 
victions. They are the results but 
also the feeders of the spirit.” 


In brief, Religious Perspectives 
in College Teaching is a compelling 
book. Its content is challenging 
and thought-provoking to a degree 
far excelling most volumes dealing 
with the content of college studies. 
Simple in format and amazingly 
direct in its wording and phraseol- 
ogy, the readability rating of the 
volume must be put very high. This 
is a tribute to the order of excel- 
lence of the original planning as 
well as to the final editing of the 
work. 

The only weakness of the book is 
a subtle one representing more a 
feeling tone than some specific 
demonstrative drawback in the 
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work. Over-enthusiasm for a point 
of view or an educational philoso- 
phy is not generally construed to 
be a weakness. It may not be. In 
the case of the contributors to this 
book, however, some feeling is 
given to the reader that they “pro- 
test too much.” Going beyond the 
point of their real contribution, 
that of identifying and describing 
an approach to the re-unification 
of the content of higher education, 
the authors extend themselves to 
prove their proposition logically 
until some impression is given that 
here again is a panacea to end all 
of the ills of present-day higher 
education. Students in the field 


of higher education have acquired 
a healthy critical view toward the 
promise of such “sure fire” cure- 


alls. 


Among instructional and admin- 
istrative personnel actively en- 
gaged in higher education today, 
there are individuals who argue 
for extended if not complete sepa- 
ration of considerations of religion 
from the content of the curriculum 
and the teaching process which 
goes on in higher institutions. 
Some college functionaries may, as 
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a result, merely scan the title of the 
volume, Religious Perspectives in 
College Teaching, and lay it aside. 
That, in the belief of this reviewer, 
would be most regrettable. Wheth- 
er or not persons working in pres- 
ent-day higher education agree 
with the basic premises of the 
contributors to the volume, it ought 
to be read and read thoroughly, for 
it accomplishes very well the pur- 
pose for which it was originally in- 
tended, “not a statistical survey 
but the presentation of a body of 
constructive ideas by scholars 
whose opinions would command 
respect even when they arouse dis- 
agreement.” Their proposed ap- 
proach to “general education” 
should be known, studied, and crit- 
ically compared to others which 
have been presented. College staff 
members, therefore, should study 
earnestly and_ searchingly the 
propositions presented in the book. 
They should do so because of the 
informative nature of the contents 
and because they have a profes- 
sional responsibility to maintain 
a clear understanding of all facets 
of the task of higher education 
which is theirs. 

Ss. V. MARTORANA 
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Whinnery, John C., “Critical Is- 
sues in Education,” Phi Delta 
(December, 


Kappan, XXXIV 
1952), 87-93. 


There are three fundamental as- 
sumptions in American education: (1) 
It is the responsibility of American 
education to provide each child an op- 
portunity to become the best parent, 
the best citizen, the best producer that 
he is capable of becoming, governed 
only by his innate capacity; (2) the 
curriculum must be designed to build, 
as well as to interpret, the values 
which our American society have found 
indispensable; (3) we live in a time 
of unparalleled tension; and in a per- 
iod of stress, confusion, and uncer- 
tainty, people tend to withdraw their 
emotional support of established insti- 
tutions. 


The first issue is the need for restora- 
tion and development of the American 
education system. Public schools suf- 
fered immensely during World War II, 
and we have not yet regained the lost 
ground. More financial assistance is 
needed to make restoration and to 
provide for development. 

The second issue is the preservation 
of the American public school. The 
attacks on education and public schools 
have been numerous, and it will take 
the combined efforts of parents and 
teachers to combat the influence of 
those who work, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, to destroy our great American 
way-of-life citadel, the public school. 

The third issue is that of the Ghost 
Town curriculum brought on either by 
changing populations or changing 
times. The movement and counter- 
movement of people from rural to 
urban areas, from undesirable to de- 
sirable areas, can constitute problems 
for the schools. Changing times make 
continuous curriculum revisions a 
necessity if we are to avoid drifting 
toward the twilight zone of the Ghost 
Town curriculum. 


The fourth issue is citzenship in 
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democracy. The most important job 
of educational leaders today is to de- 
velop a consciousness of citizenship in 
a free society and to see that this 
quality of citizenship is impregnable. 


“Program Evaluation in Adult Ed- 


ucation,” Committee on Evalua- 
tion, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, 743 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The education of adults is still a 
young profession. Older professions 
have learned that constant and careful 
evaluation is the price of progress. 
Adult educators must learn the same 
lesson. 


The most useful type of evaluation 
requires three reference points: (1) A 
clear goal; (2) a knowledge of one’s 
present position in relation to the goal; 
and (3) one’s position at some past 
time. Evaluation must always be in 
terms of objectives or goals—goals that 
have been agreed upon by the partici- 
pants and the leadership staff. Objec- 
tives must be rooted in the needs of 
people as they fee] them or can be led 
to recognize them. 

Purposes of evaluation. (1) Growth 
and improved effectiveness of program 
are the most valuable outcomes of 
evaluation. 

(2) Evaluation may be to support 
budgets, to defend programs, or to 
justify program expansion. 

(3) Staff members and volunteer 
workers evaluate to gain greater psy- 
chological security and higher morale 
for themselves. 


Principles of Program Evaluation. 


(1) Self-appraisal usually is better 
than appraisal by outsiders. 

(2) Comparison of achievement with 
objectives within a program leads to 
more growth than comparison of one 
program with others. 

(3) Everyone concerned with the 


educative process should be involved 
in evaluation. 
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(4) Evaluation offers greatest po- 
tential benefit if it is a long-time, con- 
tinuous, and built-in part of the total 
educational process. 

(5) Evaluation should be more con- 
cerned with results than with energy 
spent. 

(6) Objectives should recede as they 
are approached. 


Zietz, Dorothy. Social Welfare In- 


formation for Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Social Work, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, 1952. 


The school is not designed to cor- 
rect behavior disorders of children, 
but it does have the responsibility of 
understanding the student in rela- 
tionship to his community, at least to 
the extent of meeting his educational 
needs. 


From this point of view Dorothy 
Zietz has written Social Welfare In- 
formation for Teachers in simple, con- 
cise language. It should be of par- 
ticular value for teachers, or for that 
matter, for anyone who wishes to 
know about the field of social work. 

The early beginnings of modern 
forms of child care and the contribu- 
tions of the White House Conferences 
have been traced. Particular emphasis 
has been given to welfare services, 
public and private, for children. 


The field of social work is divided 
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into areas, each serving people in a 
specific and well-defined way. The 
fields are Social Casework, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Medical Social Work, 
School Social Work, Group Work, and 
Community Organization. 


The study of child-parent relation- 
ships is the core to an understanding 
of the fundamental processes under- 
lying deviant behavior. The basic 
needs of the child are love, affection, 
acceptance, recognition, and a sense 
of being worthwhile to someone. 
These needs are inherent in him as 
a human being striving in a competi- 
tive family and community, and he 
constantly expresses his needs and 
reaches out for fulfillment. 


The school should, logically, be an 
excellent detection center for ‘“spot- 
ting” the child with problems. It has 
actually been very impotent. 


The schools can play an important 
role in the promotion of good mental 
health and sound personality develop- 
ment if they accept responsibility for 
the detection of behavior symptomatic 
of maladjustment, and can become 
sufficiently familiar with available 
community resources to make possible 
a sound referral of those children who 
need help. 

Despite basic differences in their 
fundamental roles, the teacher and 
the social worker concerned with the 
welfare of the child are actually de- 
pendent upon each other for the suc- 
cess of their respective efforts. 











A new Gregg book that answers the demand for a concise, one- 
term presentation of the fundamentals... 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW 


R. Robert Rosenberg 

College Business Law is a teacher-tailored, intensive book with 
a double objective. It combines a thorough, up-to-the-minute study 
of every phase of business law with a unique treatment of the 
mental- and character-development aspects of the subject. In this 
latter respect, the text clearly defines the rights and obligations of 
every citizen in the conduct of his civic and business affairs. 

The program places strong emphasis upon student activity. In 
addition to the explanatory material, each chapter section features 
problems for research, illustrative cases and solutions for class dis- 
cussion, review questions, and other activities that intensify student 
interest and help to “personalize” the course. Approximately 500 
pages. A workbook will be available. 

Treat yourself to an entirely new teaching experience. Give your 
students training that will be of value throughout their business and 
personal lives. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 _........... 330 West 42nd St. Dallas2....... SS. sSd5S501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6 _............ 111 North Canal St. Toronto 4... 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4 _.........._.... 68 Post St. London W.C.1 _..........._. 51 Russell Sq. 


























MONTERREY TEC 
Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Member Association 
of Texas Colleges 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 
July 11 to August 22, 1953 


Intensive Spanish and ee History, Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, Government and Law, 
Geography Geopolitics, Folklore, Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops. 


@ INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM @ OLYMPIC SWIMMING POOL 
@ MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 


Write for full information: 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. 

















CAPS, GOWNS and HOODS 


Special Low Prices on Group Purchase Orders 


For over 45 years colleges throughout the nation have chosen beautiful, 
authentic Moore Caps, Gowns and Hoods for students and faculty. 
Write us today for information and low group purchase prices. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Il. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 























THE BIOTIC WORLD AND MAN 


by LORUS J. MILNE and MARGERY J. MILNE 


Presents an integrated picture of the whole science of biology, showing 
how various branches interlock and interact; 459 photographs and 260 
line drawings, largely original with the authors, brighten student inter- 
est in this stimulating text. Liberal quantities of charts, graphs and 
tables are provided. Emphasis is placed on the applications of biology. 
Taxonomy as well as technical terminology is kept at a minimum. 


768 pages ® 7” x9" © May, 1952 


COMPOSING THE SPEECH 


by GLEN W. MILLS, Northwestern University 


A thorough treatment of fundamental concepts and processes which 
covers both the subject matter and the delivery of a speech. The 
author's theme is that what you say is as important as how you say it. 
A new and original device called the Structure Substance Outline aids 
students in analyzing the speeches of others and building their own. 


The first six chapters of COMPOSING THE SPEECH stand alone as 
a practical preparation for public speaking. After thorough study of 
this introduction, your students will be able to prepare creditable, 
structurally sound compositions. In this section, those concepts deal- 
ing with personal preparation, subject choice, types and purposes of 
the speech categories are explained and illustrated. 


There is a separate chapter on the language of oratory, and the subtle 
technique of addressing an audience on their own terms. Finally, the 
chapter on delivery rounds out the student’s knowledge and practice 


in speech. 
448 pages ® 5%’x8%" © May, 1952 


For approval, copies unite 
x PRENTICE-HALL. INC 70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NY 





